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Seeing Things 
JOHN MASON BROWN 


Engaging essays about all sorts of things and all kinds of people. 


While Time Remains 
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U.S. destiny and responsibility in the world today. 


From the Top of the Stairs 
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The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds 
FERRIS GREENSLET 
The contributions of wealth, education, amd literature made to the world by ten 
generations of a famous New England family. 
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ISHVANI 


The pageantry and the age-old restrictions of Muslin home life in Bombay. 


Grandfather Objects 


WALTER BEEBE WILDER 


A hilarious story ot two children who spent a summer on their grandfather's 


New York farm. 
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Blue-Water Men and Other Cape Codders 


KATHARINE CROSBY 


Pleasantly chatty stories of Cape towns and people. 


Their Ancient Grudge 


HARRY HARRISON KROLL 
The grim story of the Hatfield-McCoy feud told through the eyes of the women. 
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HERE CAN BE no place in a popular library 

service for snobbism or prejudice about what 
is “correct” to read. If educational standards are 
simple, the library must be able to satisfy simple 
needs; as needs become more complex and more 
“advanced,” the popular library must be quick to 
respond by development of its holdings and of the 
nature of its services. 

But response to needs goes deeper than this. A 
popular library system is not an institution floating 
on the surface of society and used as an occasional 
intellectual refuge. It is an integral part of the 
social structure; must be adapted in form and in 
the pattern of its distribution to that structure; 
must belong to it, reflect all its varying parts, grow 
with it, and serve along with all the national sys- 
tems of recreation, education, and daily work to 


give substance and coherence to social life. 


—From Supplementary Memorandum of 


the Library Section of the UNESCO Pre- 


paratory Commission, on “Popular Libraries” 
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Libraries Are Urged to Observe 
November as United Nations Month 


“Wars Begin in the Minds of Men’” 


RALPH R 

own through history, statesmen, 
educators, leaders, and 

others have stated that interna- 

tional understanding is the surest road to 
peace. Thomas Jefferson, for example, even 
though he thought abolition of war impossi- 
ble, wrote 


military 


“. . I hope it is practicable, 
by improving the understanding and morals 
of society to lessen the to 
"2 ‘That statement is, in its essence, 
the purpose for the founding of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). 

In November 1945 representatives of 
forty-three nations meeting in London 
drafted UNESCO’s Constitution*® and es- 
tablished a Preparatory Commission. After 
a year of study and planning the Prepara- 
tory Commission is ready to recommend the 
initiation of UNESCO at Paris in No- 


?Preamble of the UNESCO Constitution. 

? Jefferson, Thomas. Writings, vol. 18, p. 298. 

*The full text of the UNESCO Constitution may be 
obtained from the Division of Public Information, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


disposition 
War.... 











(Mk. Suaw attended Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School. His pro- 
fessional experience includes positions as assistant at 
the Cleveland Public Library, the New York Public 
Library, and the Engineering Societies Library; ab- 
stracter for Social Science Abstrac's; librarian of the 
Gary Public Library and of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. He is the author of Engineering Books 
Available in the United States Prior to 1830 and of 
articles on library and bibliographical subjects, and 


translator of the Theory and History of Bibliography 
by G. Schneider. 


erent 
ee 
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. SHAW 


vember 1946 and to submit a program for 
approval and action. 

Since UNESCO is dedicated to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge to effect better mutual 
international understanding, the library im- 
plications of its programs are varied and 
numerous. ‘This was recognized in the 
original planning, and librarians of several 
nations participated in writing the charter 
and in planning the agenda of the Paris 
meeting. At the first sessions the United 
States was represented by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, former Librarian of Congress, with 
Luther H. Evans, the present Librarian of 
Congress, serving as one of his advisors. 
Since that time other librarians, both from 
the United States and from other countries, 
have served as advisors to the delegates to 
the Preparatory Commission, and more re- 
cently the American Library Association has 
been named one of the fifty organizations 
which will constitute our national commis- 
sion to advise the permanent delegate to 
UNESCO. 

The recommendations submitted to the 
Preparatory Commission by almost all divi- 
sions of UNESCO include library and bib- 
liographical operations as essential to the 
successful performance of their objectives. 
The library recommendations which have 
been considered to date fall into two cate- 
gories: library services which UNESCO 
must itself perform or have provided in 
order for its own staff to function, and pro- 
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posed international library and bibliographi- 
cal programs. 

The general library and bibliographical 
problems other than UNESCO’s own li- 
brary service needs which may receive atten- 


tion at Paris are: 


1. Aid in rehabilitation of war-damaged li- 
braries. The Preparatory Commission has 
made a limited survey of war losses and of 
research library facilities, and the Secretariat 
has been studying plans under which the In- 
ter-Allied Book Center might be continued. 

2. Bibliographical projects including : 

a. Listing or encouraging the listing of 
all the world’s published knowledge whether 
printed, mimeographed, or otherwise repro- 
duced. 

b. Establishment of a world biblio- 
graphica! and library center to coordinate 
international bibliographical work and _ to 
stimulate the development of standards for 
bibliographical work, cataloging, classification, 
and publishing format. 

3. World clearing house projects, includ- 
ing: 

a. Stimulation of international exchange 
of publications. 

b. Facilitation of international interli- 
brary loans. 

4. Archival projects including: 

a. Promotion of conferences. 

b. Collection and dissemination of data 
regarding archival practices. 

c. Preparation of statistical and infor- 
mational guides to national archives systems. 

5. Publishing programs, including a pro- 
posal that UNESCO accept responsibility for 
publication or promotion of the publicatio:i 
of world reference books, world atlases. and 
major international bibliographies, as well as 
improved technical multi-lingual dictionaries. 

6. Removal of the barriers io free circula- 
tion of knowledge attributable to: 

a. Copyright restrictions. 

b. Currency exchange restrictions. 

c. Political or other restrictions. 

7. Study of the various photographic and 
other media for reproduction of works which 
are out of print, which were produced during 
the war in editions too limited to supply the 
world’s scholarly needs, or which are of in- 
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terest to so few people that they cannot be 
reproduced by printing. 

8. Public library development projects, in. 
cluding studies and reports, demonstration 
programs, exchange of personnel, and other 
measures for making possible free individual 
access to the cultural, educational, and recrea. 
tional stimulus provided by adequate public 
library services. 

9. Education for librarianship, including 
problems of exchange of personnel. 

This listing of possible library Projects 
does not exhaust the range of subjects 
which may, or possibly should, be con. 
sidered; nor does this skeleton adequately 
portray the true importance of dynamic i 
brary programs in helping UNESCO to 
achieve its fundamental purpose. 

Cooperation of librarians with UNESCO 
cannot be based merely upon improvement 
of the techniques of library service. We 
must help UNESCO to advance “. . . mu- 
tual knowledge and understanding among 


~? “ce 


peoples . . .;” to “. . . give fresh impulse 
to popular education and to the spread of 
culture. . .;” “and to maintain, increase and 
diffuse knowledge. ...””». As Mr. MacLeish 


“Previous efforts in the 
direction of the promotion of international 


has pointed out, 


understanding tended to limit themselves to 
scholarly and professional interchanges, gen- 
e. the level of advanced studies and 
It was the clearly stated and 
unanimously approved purpose of the Lon- 
don Conference to establish an organization 
which would work not only to promote and 
foster interchanges between scholars and 
scientists and artists but which would also 
attempt to enable the peoples of the world 
to converse between themselves through all 
the channels of universal communication.” 

Certainly the A.L.A. and its members 
will have much to contribute to that pro- 


gram. 


erally 
rescarch. 


¢MacLeish, Archibald, “UNESCO.” Free World, 


p. 19-21, February 1946. 
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Libraries in UNESCO's Program 


CONNECTION WITH the recommenda- 

tions of the Preparatory Commission 

at the UNESCO meeting in July in 
London (listed in Ralph R. Shaw’s article 
on page 420) the Library Section of the 
Preparatory Commission was asked to pre- 
pare a supplementary memorandum on 
UNESCO’s work to extend and improve 
popular library services throughout the 
world. In a_ detailed 
UNESCO’s tasks, the report recommends: 


statement of 


1. UNESCO’s first action should be to 
convene, or assist the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations to convene, a 
conference to discuss the nature and extent 
of the popular library needs of the world. 

2. Establishment of a “pilot” project for, 
possibly, a rural library system for some 
selected region with the cooperation of the 
country’s government. ‘This project, it is 
suggested, might include traveling libraries or 
book trucks. 

3. Grants-in-aid for the establishment of 
experimental units and special studies, e.g., 
n developments of methods of documentary 
reproduction, the microcard system, reader 
psychology, and so on. 

4. Publication of a manual on library or- 
ganization. 

5. Grants-in-aid for study of library archi- 
tecture, 

6. Visits and exchanges of librarians. This 
heading is subdivided to include “exchanges of 
working librarians” and 
Drarians,” 


“visits of senior li- 


7. Encouraging the development of library 
schools in countries with sufficient demand 
ior them and providing of scholarships for 
students in countries where schools do not 
seem to be needed. 

8. In association with the various specialist 
sections within UNESCO, the Library Sec- 
tion should publish and widely circulate book 
lists, Also, means should be developed to 
assure that recommended books stay in print. 

9. Taking the initiative in publication of 
4limited number of important world refer- 
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ence books. Lists of translations available 
throughout the world should also be made. 
10. Studies of special types of library serv- 
ices should be made in cooperation with other 
organizations interested in the special fields. 


The following projects, not primarily of 
interest to popular libraries, but which will 
be of benefit to them, are also referred to in 
the report: 


1. World bibliographical and library cen- 
ter. The center would develop bibliograpical 
services and act as a center for promotion and 
coordination of interlibrary loans. Union 
catalogs to record holdings should be com- 
piled. 

2. International clearing house for publica- 
tions, to continue the work of the Inter- 
Allied Book Center of London in the re- 
habilitation of war-damaged libraries and of 
the American Book Center if requested to 
do so. In the long view, the clearing house 
will serve as a permanent center to promote 
direct exchanges of publications between gov- 
ernments and institutions and to maintain 
stocks of works which are likely to be in 
demand after they are out of print. The 
clearing house should have a “publications 
bank” to facilitate publication of foreign 
works. 

3. In addition to the publications program 
proposed in recommendation 8 of the report 
on popular libraries, it is proposed to assume 
responsibility in UNESCO for publication of 
major international books such as Minerva. 

4. An advisory committee of experts should 
be appointed to direct research and develop- 
ment of documentary reproduction services 
and mechanical aids to learning. 


Meeting of American Commission 


l THE FIRST MEETING of the United 
Pitan National Commission on Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Coopera- 
Washington September 25, 
President Truman recognized the vital im- 
portance of the promotion of world under- 


tion in on 
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standing in the furtherance of world peace. 
The President said that the commission 
could make the “greatest contribution in 
the history of the world to the welfare of 
the world as a whole, if it really goes at it 
in the spirit that is intended.” 

Milton Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College and brother of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, has been elected to 
serve as permanent chairman of the United 
States Commission. 

Librarians included in the commission are: 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; 
Ralph A. Beals, New York Public Library; 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Ulveling is a member as repre- 
sentative of the A.L.A. 

Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian 
of Congress, and Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress, have been nominated 
as two of the fifteen delegates to serve on 
the executive committee of the commission. 


Recommendations 


o ROUND TABLE on cultural institu- 


tions of the American commission 
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recommended that the American delegation 
to the Paris Conference urge tha 
UNESCO promote freedom of access by 
the citizens of all countries to informational 
materials through libraries, archives, and 
museums. ‘The three means recommended 
for this promotion were: 


a. Through the promotion of the means 
of self-education and information represented 
by popular library and museum systems, 

b. Through the promotion of the means for 
the maintenance, increase, and diffusion of 
knowledge which are represented by special 
and research library systems, information 
centers, archives, and research museums; and 
through the promotion of more adequate 
methods for the interchange of information 
regarding scholarly work resulting from im- 
proved documentation and bibliographic serv- 
ices. 

c. Through the promotion, in the interest 
of international understanding, of improved 
interchange of publications through normal 
commercial channels; and through the promo- 
tion, in the interest of the world community 
of scholarship, of worldwide accessibility, 
through international interlibrary loans and 
otherwise, of printed and published materials 
of research. 


United Nations Pamphlets 


DEPARTMENT of State recent publica- 
tions dealing with the United Nations are: 


The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Report to the Secretary of 
State by the Hon. John G. Winant. 

Guide to the United States and the United 
Nations. 

International Trade and the British Loan. 

Is UNESCO the Key to International 
Understanding? A Radio Broadcast by the 
Department of State, June 1, 1946. 


Organizing the United Nations. A Series 
of Articles from the Department of State 
Bulletin. 

Restatement of U.S. Policy in Germany. 
Address by the Secretary of State Delivered in 
Stuttgart, Germany, Sept. 6, 1946. 


Monthly news sheets put out by the State 
Department include: 


Building the Peace and Monthly Informa- 
tion Sheet. 
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What Do You Thi 


GRETCHEN KN 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the Duroc News, 

breeders of purebred Duroc hogs read 

that a public relations program was 
necessary for every breeder. It outlined the 
steps that a breeder could take to improve 
relations with his customers. No point was 
left untouched. One of the most pertinent 
comments was that since very few hog busi- 
nesses were large enough to employ a full- 
time public relations expert, each hog 
breeder had to do the job himself. Sounds 
suspiciously as though the author were 
speaking to librarians instead of hog breed- 
ers! 

Curious, isn’t it, how the term “public 
relations” has gained stature in late years 
and come of age. ‘The motliest crowd is 
traveling the highway to the land of better 








(Mas. Scuenx, a native of Milwaukee, attended 
Wisconsin State Normal School, the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the University of 
Illinois Library School. Her professional experience 
included positions as junior assistant at the Milwaukee 
Public Library; senior assistant at the Los Angeles 
Public Library, the Santa Monica Public Library, and 
the Los Angeles County Free Library; and librarian 
of the Siskiyou County Free Library, Yreka, Calif., 
the Kern County Free Library, and the Washington 
State Library. In addition to her library experience, 
the was for two years a copywriter for an advertising 
tm in Los Angeles. In spite of the fact that she 
retired from active library work last year to live 
a farm in Summerdale, Ala., Mrs. Schnek is still 
tive in library affairs: she is preparing a county 
Stary manual for the A.L.A., is working on the 
survey of New York library facilities for the New 
York State Board of Regents, and is editor of the 


page on county libraries in the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 


_ 
TNE 
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nk You re Doing? 


IEF SCHENK 


public relations. If we are not very clear 
ourselves what the term really means, we 
may wonder what the public relations ex- 
perts employed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey would have in common with those 
employed by Frank Sinatra. What could 
the public relations chief of the University 
of Chicago talk about when he meets the 
man from the Palisades Amusement Park? 
And if we think of public relations only in 
terms of publicity, why then would the 
New York Times feel the need to employ 
such an individual? And why do the Army 
and the Navy, the WACS, WAVES, and 
Marines need to improve public relations? 
Isn’t the glamor of patriotic service and the 
record of a job well done sufficient recom- 
mendation? Yet these services have large- 
scale public relations departments as we all 
know. 

Yes, interest in public relations has in- 
creased in geometric ratio apparently with- 
in recent years. Yet less than ten years 
ago there was no first-rate study of public 
relations counseling as such. Definitions 
are numerous. Most telling of all for li- 
brary purposes is the definition by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications which says: 

Public relations is not a separate function 
of industry although its promotion is often 
delegated, quite properly, to an able and re- 
sponsible executive or to competent outside 
counsel. We hold that it is not something 
which can be bought like a typewriter or sus- 


pended like an order for raw materials. It is 
a way of life—expressing itself every hour in 
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attitude and actions affecting workers, cus- 
tomers, and the community. It requires a 
technique as well as an understanding—a 
technique which is only now being defined by 
experience. 


If public relations counseling is a recently 
developed field certainly good public rela- 
tions is not. Perhaps the contrast between 
progressive education as it was developed 
in the early thirties and the general field of 
We 


have had good teachers, interested in the 


education can serve as comparison. 


child rather than the subject to be taught, 
since the beginning of all learning. Even 
“progressive education,’ a term made popu- 
lar in the last decade, existed long before 
“progressive education” as such was thought 
of. Yet the sudden growth of progressive 
education forced many teachers beyond their 
depth. Well-trained teachers capable of 
handling this much more stimulating type 
of education were in the minority. Yet 
superintendents and principals anxious to 
be considered modern, teachers who re- 
ceived a smattering of progressive education 
in one summer school, tried to put progres- 
sive education programs into practice with 
results that were often quite sorry, even 
though sincere. If this experience can teach 
us anything, it is that good, sound public 
relations have existed in libraries long before 
public relations clinics were invented, just 
as good solid education was practiced be- 
fore progressive education came on the scene. 
Let’s not make public relations a fad in our 


libraries. 


What Libraries Are Doing 


ND SINCE WE are in a warning mood, 
L-\ let’s look somewhat critically at what 
libraries with avowed public relations pro- 
grams are doing. What dangers do those 
libraries face which have a public relations 
chief on their staff or are fostering a public 
relations program as such? 
Before a really good public relations pro- 
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gram can develop in any library 


, Its internal 
conditions must first be sound. Poor indeed 


will be the public relations if the staf 
morale is low. If grievances go unaired, jf 

* ¢ . 
the chief takes neither the time nor the 


trouble to acknowledge and correct them i 
possible, the very air in that library will bp 
heavy with gloom. Yes, staff morale mus 
be of prime consideration in building a good 
public 


relations program. 


If necessary. 
there must even be some separations from 
service if the morale of the entire organiza- 
tion is endangered. Better in these days of 
personnel problems, to be short, no, shorter 
staffed with high morale than have even 
position filled with staff members at logger- 
heads and the public getting the short end 


of the deal. 


Staff Must Be Involved 


S A COROLLARY with high morale, it is 
Pe cia that the staff from top to 
bottom and throughout the entire system 
understand and appreciate the need for a 
public relations program as such. When 
the driver of the library car complains that 
the chief spends so much time on public re- 
lations that he has no time to concern hin- 
self with 
that is, in the eyes of the driver, then it is 
time to stop and take stock. The apple may 
be beautiful to look at on the outside, but the 
core is in danger of rotting. 


“important” matters, important, 


There is another danger. Any library 
embarking on a substantial public relations 
program must be able to deliver the goods 
A sound program even though modest will 
grow with the years. A superficial program 
put on with loud fanfares of publicity will 
collapse in the end and all those who fer 
vently believed in it at the beginning will 
turn back embittered, soured on public rela- 
It’s just like saying the Christian 
religion is a failure. Neither public rela- 
tions nor religion are at fault. Those who 


practice them poorly cause the real trouble. 


tions. 
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SCHENK: WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU’RE DOING? 


Another deterrent of success in the field 
of public relations is being “hepped” on 
the subject. Singleness of purpose is an 
admirable quality, but public relations as 
sich are not the end and aim of their exist- 
ence. Rather, sincere, good service given 
by “an institution which functions in the 
interest of the public” will produce good re- 
lations. It is another case where example 
speaks louder than words. Word-of-mouth 
advertising given the “institution which 
functions in the interest of the public” is 
definitely the most effective of all types of 
advertising. If we bring a fresh, vigorous, 
imaginative approach to our library service, 
putting ourselves always in the place of the 
person on the other side of the desk, we can 
be pretty sure that we will not stray far 
afield. 


enable us to put ourselves in the position 


Using our imagination might even 


of the nonuser of libraries, and then we 
could see what kind of a public relations 
program would appeal to him! Any public 
relations enthusiast who could solve that 
problem would be worthy of the highest 


award the profession could give. 
An Every Minute Activity 

_ THERE is another danger. It 

would be so easy to say, “Yes, we have 
Miss Smith is 
in charge,” and promptly forget about it. 
But that isn’t the way it works. If it is 
true, as Emerson says, that “every institu- 


a public relations program. 


tion is the lengthened shadow of one man,” 
itmeans that that man must be willing to 
shoulder the final responsibility of the pub- 
lic relations practiced by his institution. 
And not only institutional public relations, 
Dut personal ones as well. The librarian’s 
personal, social, and business connections, 
those of the librarian’s spouse, male or 
temale, those of his staff, all enter into the 
total picture. We are human beings as 
well as librarians to our fellow citizens. 


While we golf or play cards with our 
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neighbors, the library’s public relations will 
improve amazingly because our personal 
public relations are right. 

If Miss Smith is a smart person and her 
chief has his eyes open, they will guard 
against another danger, namely, overlooking 
the public relations possibilities of every 
The driver of the 
library car, the book mender in her corner, 
the janitor who thinks himself in politics 
because he works in the library—to someone 
“the 


Granted that there are some “‘im- 


single staff member. 


somewhere all these persons represent 
library.” 
possible misfits” with whom each organiza- 
tion has to deal, it is much more likely that, 
properly managed, most of them can con- 
tribute their share to the total public rela- 
tions program of an institution, even though 
a single person may be charged with the re- 
We all work 
at different rates of speed and by different 
methods. 


sponsibility of organizing it. 


Wise is the public relations chief 
who can harness all that power for a single 
purpose—to give his library a good reputa- 
tion with the public. 


Not Just a Fad 
eet if a library has a public rela- 


tions program just because it is the fad, 
or because it is in harmony with the trend 
of the times—stop it the moment you get 
Done halfheartedly, 
it is an inexcusable waste of time, money, 


back to your library. 


and effort that could well be spent much 
Faith is the essence of 
A librarian 


more profitably. 
success also in public relations. 
who writes newspaper articles because the 
library ought to have some news in the 
paper and not because the news will be of 
the librarian who 
habitually attends meetings because “the 
library ought to be represented” rather than 


interest to readers; 


because the librarian will learn something 
of value to his business or because he may 
be able to contribute something equally 
valuable—that librarian is starting public 
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relations at the wrong end. His manner 
will betray him and belie his simulated 
interest. He may say his library has a pub- 
lic relations program, but it will lack the 
vitalizing spark that makes it work. 

Now what of the libraries which answer 
every questionnaire in effect by saying “We 
have no public relations program.” What 
do they think they’re doing? Well, they 
might as well learn the worst. They do 
have a public relations program, even if 
they deny it steadfastly or, possibly, don’t 
know it. One of the basic principles of 
public relations is that it exists, just like air, 
but that it can be improved or damaged by 
the library’s efforts. Supposing a library 
gets into a tight spot as even libraries seem 
to do sometimes. Suppose the appropriating 
body, short of funds, decides it can dispense 
with the library and closes it. Public rela- 
tions cannot then be grabbed like a fire ex- 
tinguisher, or, in this case, like some bellows 
to fan the flames of interest, if the library 
has neglected to mend its public relations 
fences in good times as well as bad. The 
McGraw-Hill Company maintains that it 
is a way of life. A way of life is a constant, 
everyday affair—steady, dependable, as 
steady and dependable as being a good 
neighbor. 


Some Libraries Have Good Programs 


HE FACT that there are libraries whose 

budgets get first-rate attention from ap- 
propriating bodies, that there are libraries, 
small ones at that, to whom city and county 
officials, businessmen, and rural leaders turn 
to instinctively for help, proves that there 
are libraries whose public relations programs 
flourish even though they may go unphrased 
in terms of personnel and cost. It just is 
there, as vital as the air we breathe. Such 
libraries are not “unexplained, misunder- 
stood, or publicly distrusted,” and in con- 
refreshes and 


sequence their popularity 


proves an antidote to the poison spread by 
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those libraries which are content to go yp. 
explained and misunderstood. Such inst. 
tutions are like the library once character. 
ized by a chief who said: “At present my 
library resembles the endowed churches of 
England. Every one knows it is there, but 
no one uses it. I vow there will be, 
change.” There was. The pond of mis. 
understanding and distrust, of arbitrary and 
misunderstood rules and regulations was 
cleaned out shortly and fishing was good in 
the library thereafter. 


At Root of Our Trouble 


S A MATTER OF FACT, these rules and 
A regulations, this lack of understanding 
as to what our libraries can and do do, has 
probably been at the root of much of our 
trouble. Today we laugh at the story of 
the librarian hurrying across the campus to 
get the one book that was still out, so that 
he could report his library in perfect condi- 
tion. More and more we are recognizing 
that use, not ownership of books, is the key- 
stone of good service. But we still haven't 
gone far enough in developing interlibrary 
loan systems, federated or unified library 
service in cities, metropolitan areas, coun- 
ties, and states or regions. When, as in the 
Pacific Northwest, a reader in the small 
town of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., can obtain 
a book from any of the major libraries in 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, or 
British Columbia through the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, when the 
largest library in the area, Seattle, is will 
ing to pay over $1100 out of its book fund 
to help maintain the bibliographic center, 
even though its direct use of it is limited, 
then cooperation among libraries is some 
thing real. And when it is properly ad: 
vertised, it stirs the imagination of all cit 
zens. 

In many instances we still have no 
learned that libraries are a business and 
that we must in all seriousness apply 
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SCHENK: WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU’RE DOING? 


merous business principles to our manage- 
ment. And when we begin to notice how 
even small or medium-sized businesses build 
trade through good public relations, then 
we will in truth begin to see that keeping 
our stock up to date and discarding the old, 
improving our services, taking our losses as 
a matter of course without fretting, stirring 
the imagination of our customers by this-or- 
that tempting bait as department stores do— 
then we shall know what a good program 
really is. 

It would be a wise innovation, truly, if 
librarians, like some religious orders, began 
fostering retreats. “The whole subject of 
public relations is too important to treat 
lightly, as it touches every phase of our li- 
brary service. We cannot hope, in the rush 
of a busy day, to formulate a public rela- 
tions program with one hand while “run- 
ning the show” with the other. Too few 
of us altogether do long-range, constructive 
planning for our library service and think 
about it methodically as a scientist would 
think about his experiment. The sooner 
we train ourselves along such lines, the 
sooner we will do a better job, no matter 
what our other responsibilities may be. 


Middle-of-the-Road Program 


AVING TRIED to analyze the dangers be- 
H setting libraries with an avowed pub- 
lic relations program and become equally 
aware of the fact that there is no such ani- 
mal as a library without a program, we 
must in all fairness set forth some of the 
more obvious characteristics of a middle-of- 
the-road program. That is, after all, what 
we are striving for—a program that is 
within the realm of possibility for the ma- 
Jority of libraries in our land, regardless of 
size. Such a program should act as a spur, 
aan incentive to progress, just as our Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries is 
helping to raise standards in the public li- 
brary field in general. It should also prove 
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a springboard for those who can and want 
to go beyond the accepted standards. 
Through research and _ experimentation 
they can then lead into newer, often better 
paths so that our public relations programs 
never become static. 

The first essential of such a middle-of-the- 
road program, of course, is the constant 
realization that a good public relations plan 
begins in the institution itself. The points 
of contact which our library staffs have with 
the outside, from the chief librarian down, 
or shall we say up to the newest page, can 
be as numerous as the population of our 
city or county. If then the morale is good, 
those contacts will spread the library story 
in countless beneficial ways. If not, well, 
we certainly do not want the reverse to be 
true! 


Watch Public Opinion 


GooD public relations policy will also 
A seek public opinion and criticism and 
correct bad features in its service and con- 
There are some libraries in our 
country that make it their business to find 
out what the public thinks because they 
realize that public library service is bought 
and paid for by the public in most cases 
and that the public has a perfect right to 
say what it thinks. If a library makes a 
rule, that same public must be sure that 
there is a good and sincere reason behind it 
and that it is not made merely for the con- 
venience of the library staff or is intended 
as a stumbling block in giving service. So 
often it is not what, but how we say a 
thing, that makes or breaks goodwill. 

Yes, libraries can test public opinion. 
The slender little volume At the Bar of 
Public Opinion provides instructions for 
testing reactions to goodwill in business. 
With a little adaptation, the same method 
could be applied in libraries. McDiarmid’s 
The Library Survey is even better and more 


tacts. 


comprehensive in regard to polling public 
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opinion. But when a library board and staff 
embark on such a program, they must be 
willing to “face the music.”” Frankness and 
candor in dealing with library service condi- 
tions is one of the chief requisites in im- 
Whatever evils 
exist, they cannot be covered up or apolo- 


proved public relations. 


gized for in the long run. 

Furthermore, a library must be willing 
to accept the public’s judgment, even though 
such judgment is based on misinformation. 
This misinformation has in some way taken 
hold of the public’s imagination and until 
it is replaced by new and correct knowledge, 
it matters not how often the library board 
may disclaim such a condition, or the li- 
herself “Why, we 
haven’t done that for years.”” Only a fresh 
experience on the part of the public and 


brarian may say to 


“keeping everlastingly at it” in the matter 
of advertising on the part of the library will 
change such adverse public opinion. 


Serve All Groups 
must also be aware of the fact that it will 


not do to be held in high repute by the 
women’s clubs of the town while other 


y SEEKING such public opinion, libraries 


groups are neglected. Our courts are mor- 
ally bound to deal out even-handed justice. 
Our libraries are equally responsible for 
even-handed service. That is much more 
easily said than carried out, especially in 
relation to the minority groups in some parts 
of our country, but if we are going to set 
goals at this public relations conference we 
might as well be frank and honest. Our li- 
braries may not reach these goals in our life- 
time, but we can do no less than set their 
feet in the paths they should go. If we have 
a strong labor group, an active rural or- 
ganization, a demanding school 
chances are that such units will get the bulk 
But even if we can- 


system, 


of attention from us. 
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not financially or from the standpoint of or. 
ganization carry a much larger program, we 
can at least show an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems of other groups 
in our communities which in turn will en- 
gender equal sympathy for the library’s situ- 
ation. 

Next to the library’s willingness to recog- 
nize that a public relations program begins 
in the library itself and that it must seek 
public opinion and correct errors and mis- 
information constantly, librarians must f- 
nally and above all else recognize the basic 
principle that a thorough knowledge of 
books is fundamental when selling library 
services. We can improve our staff by add- 
ing one or a hundred members, with who 
knows how many degrees, we can have the 
finest possible contact with groups of every 
description in our community, we can have 
the most modern building and equipment, 
we can have publicity that measures by the 
yard in our scrapbooks, we can have all 
other features that any public relations ex- 
pert knows now or will dream up in the 
decades to come, but if we have no book 
knewledge we will be as “a tinkling cym- 
bal.” Only where our book selection is 
good, where our book knowledge is strong, 
there we have the best foundation for a 
successful library program. 


Will Not Perform Miracles 


INALLY, no public relations program 

has ever been known to perform a 
miracle. A good program brings logical 
results from logical action and this logical 
action must be planned before logical re- 
sults can be expected. And that is why itis 
so everlastingly important to know what 
you are doing and why you are doing it. 
And why such an institute as this is $0 
beneficial in giving direction to our think- 
ing and a focus to our activities. 
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George Burwell Utley 


CHALMERS 
HEN DEATH CLAIMED George 
Burwell Utley, it closed one of 
the richest and most varied li- 
would 


It came as many 


brary careers. 
wish—suddenly and in a garden. 
four decades George Utley gave the best in 


him to the work of his choice and few of 


For over 


his predecessors or contemporaries gave 
more. 

He was peculiarly equipped by nature 
and education to be a librarian and his 
many other interests enriched his own life 
which in turn enriched others. For over 
forty years Mr. Utley was active at A.L.A. 
conferences where he was usually accom- 
panied by Mrs. Utley who had many warm 
library friends of her own. Our deep sym- 
pathy goes to her in her loss. 

Born in Connecticut, where the Utleys 
continued to maintain a summer home, 
George Utley had the rectitude and sterling 
qualities of character associated with New 
There was noth- 
ing provincial in his makeup, however, for 
not only in New England, but in the near 
south of Baltimore, the far south of 
Florida, and the middle west of Chicago, 
Mr. Utley was accepted as one who be- 
longed. He regarded himself as at home 
wherever his work lay. 

Following Mr. Utley’s graduation from 
Brown University in 1899, where he was 
eeeeneeeeenerennens 


England’s best tradition. 





(Mx. Haptey has been an outstanding leader in the 
library profession for many years. He recently retired 
as head librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
which position he had held since 1924. Previous to 
that date he was head of the Denver Public Library 
ind from 1909-11 he was secretary of the American 
Library Association, of which he was also President, 
1919-20, 
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HADLEY 





Mr. UTLEY 


given an honorary A.M. in 1923, he became 
assistant librarian of the Watkinson Li- 
brary in Hartford, Conn., his native city. 
He next became librarian of the Maryland 
Diocesan Library in Baltimore; librarian 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., Public Library, 
1905-11; Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, 1911-20; and in 1920 
Mr. Utley assumed the librarianship of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, from which 
he retired in 1942 as librarian emeritus. 
He served as president of the A.L.A. in 
1922-23 and as a member of the Executive 
He was president 
of the American Library Institute, 1937- 
39; president of the Writers’ Guild, 


Board for several years. 
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1935-37; president of the Bibliographical 
Society of America; member of the Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts and Grolier Club of 
New York; Cliff Dwellers and Caxton 
Clubs of Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. Mr. Utley was the 
author of the Life and Times of Thomas 
John Claggett and Fifty Years of the A meri- 
can Library Association, and was a con- 
sistent contributor to professional journals. 
In 1922 he was decorated by the King of 
Italy with the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The American Library Association 
offices had been functioning in Chicago for 
two years when Mr. Utley became Secretary 
in 1911. A sketchy plan for Headquarters 
activities had perhaps been blocked out, but 
to Mr. Utley’s zeal and intelligence must be 
credited a large part of its subsequent de- 
velopment. 

With all of his accomplishments and 
honors, George Utley always remained a 
modest man, loyal to his ideals and to his 
friends, unassuming in manner which was 
also captivating to those who knew him. 
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He had a great gift for friendship and he 
endeared himself not only to his friends, 
but to his fellow workers and staff workers. 
He was a scholar-librarian, a fine book man, 
He had a 
great capacity for a good time and I like to 
remember him, climbing up a dizzy trail 


and a library administrator. 


during the Estes Park, Colo., postconfer- 
ence trip, frequently spreading wide his 
arms as if to embrace the splendid mountain 
views and exclaiming to Herman H. B. 
Meyer and to me, “Oh, we must do this 
often!” 

We last met in Chicago at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Carl Milam’s Execu- 
tive Secretaryship of the A.L.A. When we 
parted George remarked, “I hope our trails 
will often meet.” His own trail was the 
path of duty but it was also a path of hap- 
piness to him, I believe. In his own happi- 
ness he shared generously happiness with 
others. 

His end came as he was working in his 
garden at his summer home at Pleasant 
Valley, Conn., on October 4. 
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Dr. Houle Spoke at the Trustees Division 
Meeting on June 18 in Buffalo 


The Responsibility of Library Trustees 
for Adult Education 


Cyrit O. 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY is 
a multi-purpose whose 


activities are usually directed to 


agency, 
several ends. It provides entertainment. 
It offers the materials for research. It 
furnishes information. Occasionally, it pre- 
sents opportunities for esthetic appreciation. 
And, finally, it provides the opportunity for 
adult education. 

This last objective, in the viewpoint of 
many librarians, should assume the domi- 
nant place in the public library’s code of 
broad objectives. A library literature of 
great wealth and diversity has grown up 
around the idea that the people of this 
country need to have new skills, new 
information, new understanding, new atti- 
tudes, new appreciations, and, in the broad- 
est sense, an integrated philosophy and 
conception of life. It is becoming evident 
that the public library can have an enormous 
influence in the continuous reconstruction 
of our society through the improvement of 
its people. 
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(Dz. Houte is the dean of University College at the 
University of Chicago. He has his A.B. and M.A. 
from the University of Florida and his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago, and has been connected with 
the latter institution in professorial capacities since 
1939. With Floyd W. Reeves and Thomas Fansler, 
he is the author of Adult Education, and has contributed 
articles to various publications. He is a trustee of the 
University of Chicago Settlement and a member of 


Delta Tau Delta. 
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HouLe 


Since library trustees are charged with 
final responsibility to form policy for and 
operate public libraries, they have a great 
obligation to establish the conditions which 
will make the library better able to meet this 
challenge. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate briefly how this obligation may 
best be met in terms of the recognized 
functions of boards of library trustees. 

There is a clear distinction between the 
basic role of the board and the basic role 
of the library staff. The former is con- 
cerned with the making of policy, and the 
latter with its execution. In particular 
instances there may be some difference of 
opinion as to whether an action is more 
concerned with policy or with execution 
but the general line of distinction is clear. 
It is not necessary to rely, however, simply 
on this basic distinction. An examination 
of the theory of library administration and 
the practices of effective public library 
systems will reveal that the board has cer- 
tain functions to perform. Each of these 
functions is related to the entire program 
of the library and therefore to the develop- 
ment of the adult educational function. 


Review Objectives 


HE FIRST FUNCTION of the board of 
| trustees is to work with the staff in the 
formulation and periodic revision of library 


objectives. Unfortunately, most public 
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libraries now state their objectives only in 
terms of the simple extension of services, 
indicating that they need more books and 
more staff members, more buildings, more 
stack space, and more circulation. These 
kinds of objectives are not dynamic in any 
basic sense. They do not indicate any fun- 
damental conception of values and programs. 

A 1 important consequence of the develop- 
ment of adult education is the necessity for 
determining its line of direction. If people 
are to be changed in significant ways, there 
must first be some determination of the 
direction of that change. Those responsible 
for public libraries must, therefore, make 
decisions concerning the needs of their com- 
munities and then direct the activities of 
the library to meet those needs. These 
objectives must be conscious, rational goals. 
They must be sufficiently specific to direct 
to action. It is not enough to say that a 
library should “give people the understand- 
ing they need.” There must be some 
specific statement of what they need to 
understand. The objectives must be dis- 
criminative in the sense that there is a 
conscious choice between major lines of 
emphasis and those things which seem to 
be of less significance, the former being 
emphasized and the latter minimized. The 
objectives must, in short, be made dynamic 
in the sense that they have real meaning for 
the work of the library and indicate how 
it is to proceed. 


Emphasis Must Vit Need 
ee FOREGOING POINTS may be illus- 


trated by a comparison of two kinds of 
communities. In an underprivileged neigh- 
borhood in a large city, the public library 
may determine that it should give primary 
emphasis to the improvement of housing, 
the betterment of vocational skills, the de- 
velopment of effective family relations, the 


improvement of health conditions, and the 


development of interracial and intercultural 
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understanding. Ina relatively wealthy sub. 
urb of the same city, the needs of the 
community may be markedly different, 
The need for effective family relations wil] 
probably exist, but this may be the only 
objective in common with the other neigh. 
borhood. The library staff may here deter- 
mine that the primary needs of the 
community are the development of a feeling 
of social responsibility toward the removal 
of the ills of society, an increased under- 
standing of international affairs, a broader 
base of esthetic appreciation and enjoyment, 
and a more effective local government. It 
is clear that these latter objectives might 
also be sought in the former community. 
The question is not, however, concerned 
with the full range of possible objectives 
but with the selection of those which are 
most desirable. 

In the definition of objectives the indi- 
vidual must not be forgotten. The public 
library’s book stock should be broad enough 
so that it can attract most of the individuals 
in the community. It should not be the 
objective of the library, however, simply to 
provide books for people to read. Rather 
it is essential that people be encouraged 
to become purposeful readers, to analyze 
their own needs, and to use the resources 
of the library as a means of changing them- 
selves. One of the fundamental tasks of 
the library staff should be to change ran- 
dom readers to purposeful readers. 


Trustees Know Community 


HE GREAT IMPORTANCE of the trustees 
"Tin helping to develop public library ob- 
jectives is that, as representatives of the 
community, they have an extensive know!- 
edge of the community and its needs. They 
have ideas concerning the ways in which 
it can be improved. ‘They know what 1s 
possible and what is impossible and whether 
conditions may be steered in such a way 
that the impossible becomes possible. In 
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HOULE: LIBRARY TRUSTEES AND ADULT EDUCATION 


cooperation with the library staff, they can 
determine whether the present resources of 
the library can meet particular community 
needs or whether it is necessary to wait 
until additional resources can be found. 
They know where to look for such re- 
sources. 

Their method of cooperation with the 
staff in determining objectives may take 
many forms. Usually, it is best if the staff 
takes the lead and, on the basis of its objec- 
tive study of the community, formulates a 
program, which is then discussed with the 
board. Sometimes the board must take the 
lead and present ideas to the staff for its 
consideration. Sometimes a joint working 
relationship, perhaps by means of a com- 
mittee, can initiate the procedure. But 
always there must be cooperation between 
the two groups, and the final statement of 
objectives must represent a balance between 
the desires of both. 

The objectives must be periodically re- 
vised. Communities change, library staffs 
change, and library board members change. 
However good the statement of objectives 
may be and however excellent the means 
available, the spirit of the library can be 
kept alive only if it is constantly refreshed 
by a reconsideration of basic values. 


The Library Staff 


HE SECOND FUNCTION of the board is 
pm select and maintain a competent and 
capable library staff. It is a truism that no 
library is better than the people who operate 
it, particularly if the basic work of the 
library is seen to be concerned not with 
books and their selection and preservation 
but with the human relations which are 
necessaiv if those books are to be used in- 
telligently, In selecting a staff which is to 
be concerned with adult education, the 
board must look not only for competence 
in and knowledge about the literature of 
literature, but also for the ability to work 
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with and guide educational development. 
Furthermore, to insure that these qualities 
are improved and broadened, the trustees 
should insist upon a program of in-service 
training. This training may be either for- 
mal or informal or both and its objective 
should be the improvement of the individual 
library worker and his ability to analyze 
problems and deal with people. Many 
library boards fall into one of two errors. 
‘They do not take sufficient care in selecting 
the librarian and helping him to set and 
maintain standards for the staff which he 
recommends to them, or they fail to realize 
that librarians themselves, as adults, need 
to continue their education by acquiring new 
skills, learning new knowledge, or attaining 
new understandings about the work which 
they are doing. 


Policies for Administration 


HE THIRD FUNCTION of the board of 
Daan is to establish policies for the 
general administration of the public library 
and to devise a satisfactory means of assur- 
ing itself that they are carried out. The 
librarian should recommend to the board 
and it, after discussion and possible revision, 
should adopt general policies for the guid- 
ance of the staff in matters of personnel, 
finance, service to the public, publicity, pro- 
gram development, and other pervasive 
areas in which standard policy is desirable. 
The details will, of course, be carried out 
by the staff in accordance with these poli- 
cies. 

The board must recognize that, if the 
public library is to serve a broad adult edu- 
cational objective, the staff must be allowed 
a considerable freedom in working out new 
It must establish the principles and 
It must re- 


means. 
methods in which it believes. 
think the basic procedures of library work— 
cataloging, shelving, ordering, circulation, 
and so on—to see how they may be best 
designed to accomplish the objective of a 
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broad educational program. The staff must 
give new meaning to the special techniques 
that have been developed. All who are 
concerned with the library must constantly 
remember that a statement of aims is barren 
unless it is supplemented by the develop- 
ment of some means of achieving it. 

In its consideration of the policies of 
internal administration, the board should 
The first 
is that the program of service to people 
should that human 
values should always be placed higher than 
The second 


keep in mind several principles. 
be paramount and 


property values or tradition. 
is that any procedure adopted as a means 
should be related to and proportioned by 
the end that has been explicitly formulated. 
Clarity in these two respects will do much 
to promote understanding of what the pub- 
lic library is doing and avoid errors which 
Finally, the 


trustees should always insist upon a flexible 


inevitably result in confusion. 


program and an experimental atmosphere. 
Internal policies, if they are not re-ex- 
amined, may become so firmly established 
that the program of the library lags far 
behind the needs of its community. 


Liaison with the Community 


HE FOURTH, and most obvious, func- 
TT tion of the public library board is liaison 
This liaison is both 
In the former cate- 


with the community. 
official and unoffical. 
gory are included the relationships with 
the government of the library district, the 
preparation, submission, and negotiation of 
the budget, and the making of formal re- 
ports. Unofficially the members of the 
board work directly with groups and indi- 
viduals in the community to secure their 
advice and assistance in determining the 
ends and means of library service and to see 
that the library’s program is adequately 
understood by the public. 

This relationship of the board to the com- 
munity is most significant so far as adult 
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education is concerned. It adds greater 
assurance that the program of the library 
is one that people need and want. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for promoting library 
activities so that more people will partici. 
pate. Through making the public library 
a more important and significant part of 
community life, it makes possible the greater 
improvement of that life by the library, 

A fifth and allied function of library 
trustees is to see that the public library’s 
activities are closely coordinated with the 
activities of other agencies in the community 
which are also concerned with similar func- 
tions. This coordination is particularly 
important in adult education since the 
typical community has a number of agencies 
which are concerned with this end—public 
schools, museums, the agricultural exten- 
sion service, universities, and many others. 
Unless the public library works with such 
agencies, the community cannot be served 
effectively without gaps or duplication. It 
is well to secure this kind of coordination 
at the earliest possible stage during the 
period of policy formation and to see that 
it is carried out in all of the activities of 
the library. 


Secure Financial Support 


SIXTH FUNCTION of library trustees 
A is to secure adequate financial support 
for the library. While the importance of 
this function should not be understated, no 
trustee should look upon this arduous task 
as the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
all his responsibilities. The first task of the 
board is to be assured that the program of 
the public library is an effective one, that 
it is strong and meaningful for the com- 
munity. If this is the case, the community 
will be willing to support its library. As 
purposeful aims are stated and realized, 
people themselves feel that they are being 
served, and the measurable attainment of 
goals gives a sense of conviction to trustees, 
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to the library staff, and to the community 
in general. It must be remembered as well 
that library trustees should not seek new 
money unless they are sure that it will be 
effectively used in a vigorous program. 


Establish Board Routines 


T IS THE seventh function of the board 
| of trustees to establish effective routines 
for the conduct of its own affairs. Trustees, 
ordinarily, do not have a great deal of time 
to devote to the work of the library, and, 
if they do, there is an unfortunate tendency 
frequently for them to be concerned with 
executive duties rather than with policy 
formation. The routines of board meetings 
and other activities should be so devised as 
to free the trustees from routine. They 
must be careful not to administer, but 
should insist that this is the function of the 
librarian. If the librarian cannot do so, 
and his in-service education does not help 
him to achieve this ability, the solution lies 
not in increased activities on the part of the 
board but in a change of librarians. The 
effective operation of the board means that 
it will have increased time to consider the 
important parts of library service, namely, 
the ends which are to be served and the 
broad means to be utilized in serving them. 

Finally, library trustees are accountable 
for the custody and care of all public li- 
brary property and assets. They cannot 
escape this responsibility. Despite this fact, 
they should remember here also that human 
values are more important than property 


Ww 
wn 


values and should in all cases that are possi- 
ble allow a generous reserve for deprecia- 
tion through use. Public property is for 
public use and the rights of the public 
should be paramount. 

It is entirely possible that the develop- 
ment of the function of adult education will 
mean that new kinds of library property 
and facilities will be required. The board 
should constantly assure itself that the staff 
is not hampered in the development of a new 
program by equipment which is outmoded 
because it was designed for an earlier day of 
library service or for functions which have 
long since been discharged. 


Trustee’s Responsibility Is Large 


T MAY BE argued that in outlining these 
| functions, too heavy a burden has been 
put on the library trustee. In truth, his re- 
sponsibility is large and it cannot be minim- 
ized. His greatest responsibility is to see 
that the public library serves the community 
as an educational institution and that the 
other functions of the library are adequately 
met. Yet the pressure on his time will not 
be heavy if he insists on doing only what he 
should do and if he refuses to do what he 
He should not make deci- 
He should never ad- 
minister anything. With the right objec- 
tives and right policies his library wll grow 
great and his reward of satisfaction will 
grow with it. He will have served his com- 
munity and will be honored with its affec- 


should not do. 
sions about detail. 


tion and esteem. 








Sponsored by the Board on 
Personnel Administration of the A.L.A. 





A Case Study in Self Job Analysis 


Martian McFappEN AND HELEN L. Norris 


HE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


has a new position classification and 

pay plan based on a job analysis of 

all positions in the library. Plans for this 
project took shape more than a year ago, 
soon after the present incumbent took over 
the position as head librarian. Although 
she had been on the staff for several years, 
she knew that only by means of a job analy- 
sis can an administrator get a complete and 
accurate picture of every job in the library. 
The library had been operating under a 
graded scheme of service based more upon 
qualifications than upon the position or 


type of work involved. As a result, more 


people had moved into higher salary brack- 
ets than the positions of responsibility war- 


Notr.—This case study written for the Bulletin at 
the request of the Board on Personnel Administration 
is followed by a more detailed account of procedures 
which is inimeographed and can be borrowed from the 
board. These two articles are preliminary to the job 
analysis and classification and pay plan manual being 
prepared for the board by an Indianapolis subcommit- 
tee. The material in this Bulletin article was also used 
in a talk by Miss M Fadden and Miss Norris at the 
Institute on Public Library Management at the Buffalo 
Conterence 


@ Miss McFappen is a graduate of Smith College 
and of Columbia University School of Library Service. 
Before joining the staff of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary in 1934, she had been children’s librarian of the 
Queens Borough Public Library and of the Lincoln Li- 
brary in Springfield, Ill. In 1943-44 she was super- 
vising and assistant librarian of the Indianapolis 
Public Library and in 1945 became the librarian. 

@ Miss Norris, a native Illinoisian, is first assistant of 
the Oak Park, IIl., Public Library and before going 
to Oak Park worked in the Extension Division of the 
Illinois State Library and in the Rockford Public Li- 
brary. She attended Eureka and Knox Colleges and 
has her library degrees from the University of Illinois. 
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ranted. Moreover, in order to keep pace 
with the increased cost of living, salaries in 
the lower brackets had increased at a pro- 
portionately higher rate than those in the 
higher brackets, resulting in a serious 
squeeze toward the maximum salaries, 
After seeking advice at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, it seemed advisable to go to the 
root of the matter immediately and, before 
attempting to revise the salary schedule, to 
plan for a complete job analysis in order 
that positions might be classified according 
to the duties, responsibilities, and qualifica- 
In July 1945 the adminis- 
tration called a meeting of the department 
heads to which the executive board of the 
staff association was also invited. The prob- 


tions required. 


lem and the plans were explained and dis- 
cussed. Although the reaction was favor- 
able, it was agreed that since every staff 
member was affected, a staff meeting should 
be called in order that the staff as a whole 
might consider the matter. This was done. 
The administration promised that, while 
certain salaries might have to be frozen un- 
til other adjustments could be made, no 
The staff agreed 
unanimously that the project should be 
undertaken. The plan was also presented 
to the library board, and approval was given. 

Arrangements were made with the Oak 
Park, IIl., Public Library to have the as- 
sistant librarian, Helen L. Norris, help with 
the survey. She was chosen because of her 
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lar project at the Gary, Ind., Public Library 
and because of a study in the methods of job 
analysis which she had made as a part of the 
work toward a master’s degree in library 
science at the University of Illinois. It was, 
of course, impossible for her-to spend the 
entire winter in Indianapolis, and all pre- 
liminary work was done by correspondence. 
Acting upon Miss Norris’ suggestion, the 
administration, in consultation with the ex- 
ecutive board of the staff association, ap- 
pointed a staff committee to work under 
Miss Norris’ direction and actually to do 


the job analysis work. ‘There were seven 
members of this committee representing the 
professional, subprofessional, and clerical 
services in the various departments and 


branches. 


Learn about Job Analysis 


NDER Miss Norris’ guidance the com- 
U mittee members first set out to read 
and to learn as much as they could about 
job analysis. They were referred to such 
standard works as the A.L.A. classification 
and pay plans? and the Civil Service Assem- 
bly’s Position-Classification in the Public 
Service? General articles on position classi- 
fication in library periodicals and references 
on job analysis in industry were also in- 
cluded on the selective bibliography. It was 
also the responsibility of this committee to 
educate and prepare the staff for what was 
coming. This was done principally through 
short articles appearing in the staff weekly 
newspaper and by individual conferences 
with staff members who were encouraged to 
ask questions about the project. 

In December Miss Norris spent a week in 
Indianapolis. At this time the final forms 


for questionnaires and instruction sheets 


TALL.A. Classification and Pay 
im Institutions of Higher 
\ I A » 1943. 
» AL A. Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
3Ct Libraries. Chicago, A.L.A., 1938. 

vil Service Assembly. Position-Classification in 


— Service. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 


Plans for Libraries 
Education. 3v. Chicago, 
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were made up, tentative forms having been 
For these, In- 
dianapolis is greatly indebted to the Newark 
Public Library, as the forms they used in a 
recent job analysis were followed with only 
minor variations. The committee members 
were given a step-by-step outline of the en- 
tire project and were instructed in the pro- 
cedure to be followed, the method of inter- 
viewing, and the writing of job descriptions. 
A sample analysis was also made of one de- 


made by correspondence. 


partment. 

The questionnaire forms were -then dis- 
tributed to all staff members with detailed 
instructions as to how they were to be filled 
out. These forms carried certain identify- 
ing information such as name, department 
or branch, payroll title, rate of pay. The 
main body of the questionnaire was a state- 
ment of duties. ‘This was a listing of indi- 
vidual tasks with an approximate percentage 
of time spent on each. The employee was 
asked to list the regular and most impor- 
tant tasks first and to indicate the irregular 
or emergency duties. In a more scientific 
analysis, a record of activities is kept for 
several days or weeks with the exact time 
spent on each. It was felt that the cost and 
time involved in this type of analysis made 


it impractical for this study. 


Supervision 


PACE was provided for the listing of the 
S names and titles of persons from whom 
supervision was received and of those super- 
vised. An attempt was made to obtain the 
nature of the supervision by the designation 
of one of nine varying degrees of supervision 
opposite each task listed. This attempt was 
not wholly satisfactory, different interpreta- 
tions often being made by employee and 
supervisor. However, some indication of 
the degree of supervision under which the 


‘work was performed and the extent to 


which the exercise of independent judgment 


The 


was required, were thus obtained. 
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final items were the certified statements of 
employee, immediate supervisor, department 
or branch head, and librarian as to the cor- 
rectness and completeness of the duties 
listed. ‘The forms passed in this order for 
signature and comment. 

A certain committee member was as- 
signed to each department and branch, and 
all questions relative to the questionnaire 
came to that person. Committee members 
were assigned to departments other than the 
ones in which they worked, as an outside 
opinion was desired. 

With the completed questionnaire forms 
in hand, the committee members wrote job 
descriptions for each position. These con- 
sisted of: (1) job title—the present payroll 
title; (2) job summary—a sketch of the 
job as a whole, not the details of the job, 
including the source of supervision ; and (3) 
work performed—a listing of tasks with per- 
centages. “This was a restatement of the em- 
ployee’s listing on the questionnaire some- 
what condensed and expressed in more or 


less uniform style. 


Interviews 


N INTERVIEW between committee mem- 
{f-\ ber and employee was the next step. 
This was done for the purpose of amplify- 
ing and clarifying the listing of duties, so 
that the interviewer might have a true pic- 
ture of the work performed in the position. 
In many cases the interview had to come 
before the writing of the job description, as 
certain irregularities had to be cleared up. 
The interview also brought to light many 
details that had been overlooked on the ques- 
tionnaire forms. Job descriptions were not 
considered final until there was understand- 
ing and agreement between interviewer, em- 
ployee, and supervisor that the description 
as written was a complete and accurate pic- 
ture of the job. Several revisions were often 
necessary before one was written which was 


acceptable to all. 
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All information was then assembled jn 
one file, each employee’s questionnaire form, 
notes on the interview, and job description 
stapled together and arranged by present 
grades of service. With this step the active 
participation of the staff committee members 
came to an end, the actual analysis and 
classification of positions being done by 
Miss Norris, who returned to Indianapolis 
in February for a month. 

An organizational chart was first made 
of the library structure as it existed at that 
time, in order to note the lines of authority 
from librarian, supervisors, department 
heads, etc. All positions were then evalu- 
ated by a weighing of the work factors pres- 
ent in each position. The work factors used 
in this evaluation were the ones suggested 
in the Civil Service Assembly study. These 
are: difficulty and complexity of duties, non- 
supervisory responsibilities, supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, and qualification standards. 
Positions were not, of course, studied as iso- 
lated units, for no adequate picture of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility can be secured 
without comprehension of the relationship 
of the individual position to other positions. 


Complexity of Duties 

HE DIFFICULTY and complexity of du- 
TT ae involve the nature of duties per- 
formed, the methods of work, supervision 
exercised, the status of work when pre- 
sented to the employee, work assignments, 
and such other details under which the work 
is performed. 

Nonsupervisory responsibilities are the 
ones which are present in all positions. The 
authority to make decisions and to proceed 
with more or less independence are impor- 
tant -nonsupervisory responsibility factors 
often present in jobs. Reviewing the work 
of others and responsibility for accuracy 
and for public contacts are other common 
examples. 

The supervisory responsibilities include a 
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number of administrative activities such as 
planning and organizing the program; se- 
lecting, assigning, and directing personnel ; 
coordinating the work of organizational 
units; and securing the supplies, equipment, 
space, and other facilities needed in the carry- 
ing out of the work. 

The qualification standards were ex- 
pressed in terms of the minimum qualifica- 
tions which are essential for the execution 
of the given duties. “These are not to be 
confused with the actual qualifications” pos- 
sessed or lacked by a particular employee. 
These qualifications education, 
training, experience, specialized knowledge, 


include 


abilities, and personality requirements. 

The job analysis was completed by the 
writing of job specifications for each posi- 
tion. The specification differs from the job 
description in certain important respects. 
The job description is a report of pertinent 
facts obtained by a study of a job. The job 
specification adds to this report of facts, the 
qualification requirements sought in the in- 
dividual employee for a given job. Thus 
it becomes a personnel tool for selection. 


Position Classification 


HE SUBSEQUENT steps are a part of 
i classification although there is 
a merging of the procedures of job analysis 
and position classification, since an analysis 
of positions is the basis for an allocation of 
positions to classes. Position classification 
may be defined as the grouping of various 
Positions in such a way as to bring together 
those that are similar in the work factors 
present, i.e., nature and difficulty of duties, 
responsibility involved, and qualifications re- 
quired. These groups are referred to as 
classes or grades of positions and each class 
or grade is given a title. 

Decision has to be made concerning the 
classes to be used in the new classification, 
and the titles selected for each class. The 
A.L.A. classification plans and the Newark 


classification offered suggestions for this se- 
lection. After positions had been tentatively 
allocated to classes, the job specifications 
were then grouped for each class and a 
class specification written for each. These 
consisted of: (1) class title; (2) definition 
of duties; (3) examples of typical tasks; 
(4) minimum qualifications. Again the 
A.L.A. and Newark classification plans 
served as models. A tentative salary sched- 
ule was also worked out with minimum and 
maximum figures for each grade. 


Activity of Administration 


HE ADMINISTRATION now became an 
"Vee participant in the project, con- 
ferences between administrators and analyst 
resulting in some revisions of classes, class 
titles, definitions, allocation to classes, and 
A comparison of the new 
schedule with the existing one showed that 
approximately 29 per cent of the staff were 
below the new minimum salaries. In the 
majority of cases the discrepancies were 


salary ranges. 


only slight, but the range was from sixty 
dollars to six hundred dollars per year. It 
was also revealed that 7 per cent of the staff 
were receiving salaries above what they 
should actually have been receiving for the 
type of work they were doing. Asa promise 
had been given that no salaries would be 
cut, compromise was obviously necessary. 
For the most part, these people were placed 
in the grades in which their salaries fell 
even though the positions they filled be- 
longed in a lower grade. All of these sala- 
ries, for the time being at least, even in the 
face of the mounting cost of living, are being 
held at the present level. The decision to 
do this was an extremely difficult one to 
make, but it seemed the only thing to do if 
the evils of the old schedule were not to be 
deliberately set in motion in the new. An- 
other way of handling this problem is to 
place the individual in the proper grade, re- 
taining a supermaximum salary for that 
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grade. This was done in a few instances, 
but was not generally followed because of 
the danger to staff morale. 

Before final placement of personnel was 
made, a closed meeting of department heads 
was held. ‘They were introduced to the 
new classification and salary schedule. Af- 
ter this meeting, the supervisors of branches 
and work with children carefully con- 
sidered all individual placements under 
their supervision. To insure the most equi- 
table treatment, each department head was 
also called into individual conference to con- 
sider the placement of department personnel. 
The classification and pay plan was then 
presented to the members of the library 
board by the librarian with Miss Norris 
present. This meeting resulted in unquali- 
fied though unofficial approval, as staff ap- 
proval was desired before official action was 
taken. 

One last step remained before the entire 
staff was introduced to the new schedule 
and this was completed just before Miss 
Norris left. All individuals who might 
have felt themselves adversely affected by 
the change were called in for personal con- 
ferences with administrators and analyst. 
They were informed why they were placed 
in grades which were lower than those of 
the people with whom they had formerly 
been associated, and possibilities for change 
of their status in the future were discussed. 
For the most part, explanations were well 
received and all appreciated the fact that an 
explanation was given them before the 
schedule was released for all to see. 

The schedule, with 


placed in each grade, was now released to 


individual names 


the staff with a carefully worded page of 
explanations. Emphasis was placed upon 
the following sentence, “All present em- 
ployees shall be considered to have an educa- 
tion not less than that required by the grade 
within which their work or salary places 


them.” 


Department heads were instructed 
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to go over the schedule with their staffs and 
to answer all questions they could. It be 
came apparent after a few days that there 
were many misconceptions and misunder. 
standings, so a staff meeting was called at 
which time the librarian answered all ques- 
With these cleared up, the 
schedule was unanimously approved and the 
librarian was requested to convey this ap- 
proval to the library board. 


tions raised. 


Schedule Put into Effect 


HE NEW SCHEDULE went into effect 

| July 1, 1946, at which time all staff 

members received at least the minimum 

salary of their grade. After the effective 

date, anyone hired must, of course, meet 

the requirements of the position to which 
the appointment is made. 

There is a definite need for more job 
analysis work in libraries. It can be done 
either with expert help or with a staff com- 
mittee working under guidance. There has 
been a feeling among librarians that their 
jobs are so different that no conformity 
could be found among them. Indianapolis 
learned that there is a common ground upon 
which many similar jobs may be gathered, 
and this knowledge was gained without 
damage to staff ego. It must also be re 
membered that a job analysis is a continuing 
process, that whenever positions are changed, 
the analysis must be done again. 

Finally, every administrator who under- 
takes a job analysis will eventually be con- 
fronted with a difficult question, whether to 
be ruthless and produce a perfect schedule 
or whether to compromise somewhat in 
order to retain the goodwill of the staff. 
In Indianapolis the latter course was fol- 
lowed. If the results represent compromise, 
at least staff members are on a more equr 
table basis than before, replacements for 
specific jobs can be made more easily, and 
reorganization plans for the future have a 
more solid foundation upon which to build. 
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Presented before the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, Buffalo, June 21 


‘Targets for 


RIcHARD H. 


AM SOMETHING of an outsider to the 

interests and activities of this group. 

I am supposed to present the ideas and 
opinions of an unprejudiced and impartial 
observer. As an observer I can perhaps 
qualify, but to be impartial and unprej- 
udiced is difficult, because I frankly stand in 
awe of the excellent work that you have ac- 
complished and the organization that you 
have achieved. 

In sheer weight of numbers alone you are 
not to be ignored. According to the 4.L.4. 
Handbook, you control 2400 of the Associa- 
15,000 Your nearest com- 
petitor, a decidedly more vocal group, mus- 
My own prejudice in favor 
of your work is, however, based on other 
factors. 


® ’ 
tions votes. 


ters only 2020. 


Most of you are in the front line of li- 
brary service, spending most of your time 
in the educational, in contrast with the 
technical and administrative, operations of 
a library. This is not to say that these 
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CM:. Locspon, a native of Ohio, is now chief li- 
brarian of the U.S. Office of Education Library in 
Washington, D.C. Before assuming his present posi- 
ton in 1945, Mr. Logsdon was student assistant and 
general assistant at the Adelbert College Library at 
Western Reserve University, librarian and instructor 
in library science at Adams State Teachers College, 
librarian and associate professor in library science at 
Madison College, and assistant in library science at the 
University of Chicago. He attended the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School on an A.L.A. 
fellowship and received his Ph.D. from that school 
8 1942; his earlier education was received at West- 
ero Reserve University. 


lo  ———— 
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operations are less important but rather to 
stress the fact that all library operations 
have as their ultimate objective, service to 
the readers. Administrators may set high 
objectives, their annual reports may reflect 
ambitious hopes, their public relations ex- 
perts may exploit the unusual, but the real 
attainment of a library depends upon what 
rank-and-file staff members accomplish in 
day-to-day contacts with users. Further- 
more, you are dealing with children and 
young people in the formative years and in 
their initial contacts with the world of the 
library; you are also serving their teachers, 
their parents, and other adults seeking infor- 
mation that can be answered by children’s 
books. 


of circulation and registered borrowers: in 


Your work also ranks high in terms 


public library service alone you account for 
one-third to one-half of the books loaned 
and one-third of the library’s customers. 
Just a few more comments by way of in- 
troduction. My title, although somewhat 
ambitious, is in keeping with the theme of 
the conference. It is in a sense another ex- 
ample of the “postwar planning idea.” It 
seems to me that we need to be constantly 
re-examining our position and setting our 
sights on the “Targets for Tomorrow.” 
Whatever else librarians have not done, 
they can hardly be accused of failing to lay 
plans for a brighter future. Along with the 
“National Plan for Libraries in 1934” 
there was almost universal planning on the 


state level. More recently we have had the 
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A.L.A, Postwar Planning Committee with 
subcommittees dealing with special phases of 
library work. In the work and reports of 
these committees are to be found specific 
recommendations and standards for the kind 
of library service we hope to achieve within 
the next ten to twenty-five years. I refer 
to the publications Post-War Standards for 
Public Libraries, College and University 
Libraries and Librarianship, Library Plan- 
ning, and School Libraries for Today and 
These together with “A Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library Service in 
America,” which is being discussed by the 


Tomorrow. 


A.L.A. Council this morning, constitutes a 
program for the development of librarian- 
ship. 

When faced with the array of specific 
objectives to be found in or implied in these 
reports, the question naturally arises: Are 
these the fiction of imagination of our com- 
mittees or are they attainable objectives? 


Position for Leadership 


, FOR ONE, believe that they are the latter. 
In my opinion, libraries and librarian- 
ship have never before been in such a stra- 
tegic position to assume leadership and to 
go forward to new objectives. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any professional group in 
America that has before it the opportunities 
By 


and large, libraries are associated with three 


which we find on our doorstep today. 


functions: (1) research, (2) education, (3) 
recreation. By chance or otherwise, not one 
or two but all three of these functions will, 
in my opinion, receive unprecedented em- 
phasis in the future. Research has just won 


a war; education is the best guarantee 
against another; recreation promises to be 
the outlet for the increased leisure which 
has been and will continue to be the by- 
product of our highly industrialized econ- 
omy. There is such a tremendous potential 
demand for library service in these three 


areas that we as a profession may be seri- 
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ously embarrassed by our inability to fulf) 
our responsibilities. 

All of this adds up to the fact that oppor. 
tunities for librarianship in the immediate 
future are wide, diverse, and almost up. 
limited. I believe, furthermore, that you 
who work with children and young people 
will have more than your proportionate 
If there has been 
inequality of opportunity in the past I be. 
lieve that the best remedy is aggressive lead- 
ership in organizations such as this and per- 
sistent demonstration of the professional 
nature and importance of your work in the 
whole library picture. 


share of responsibility. 


Personnel Is Major Problem 


O ACCOMPLISH our objectives we will 
oat books, quarters, and personnel. 
Of these, personnel is in my opinion the 
major problem. Books and buildings can 
be mass-produced and are in a sense un- 
limited in supply, while the talent and 
know-how for running a library is decidedly 
scarce and cannot be developed overnight. 
Furthermore, staff is without question the 
most important factor in good library serv- 
ice. ‘There may be cases where a library 
system, through faulty organization or ad- 
ministration, falls below the quality of its 
staff, but seldom if ever will it be better than 
its staff. No matter how good our program, 
it is meaningless unless we can staff our li 
braries with personnel capable of carrying 
it out. And, to make our problem doubly 
dificult, we are entering this postwar period 
with a serious shortage of qualified person- 
nel. 

I wish, therefore, to devote the rest of this 
discussion to analyzing our recruiting prob- 
lem and to suggesting possible solutions 
The discussion will be in general terms but 
the applications to your fields of interest 
are obvious. 

If we are to persuade more promising 


young men and women to take up library 
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work we must have something to offer. 
Just what does librarianship offer? We can 
make a good start by telling our recruit that 
librarianship is a profession; that, along 
with medicine, law, engineering, and teach- 
ing, there is a certain body of knowledge to 
be mastered ; that there is a scientific litera- 
ture of librarianship with which he must be 
familiar; and that there are professional 
schools offering programs by which he can 
acquire this knowledge, and that at the end 
of the program he will receive a degree or 
certificate which gives him the privilege of 
practicing the profession. 

We can say further that, as a member of 
a professional group, he is eligible to join 
certain associations which will contribute 
to his sense of security and of “belonging ;” 
that in his work he will enjoy the freedom 
of thought, action, and decision character- 
istic of professional activities; that he will 
have an opportunity to study, to think, and, 
if he chooses, to carry on research and to 
make his contribution to the accumulated 
knowledge of the profession. 

We can say that his work will be interest- 
ing, that he will be dealing with people, 
that he will be participating in the funda- 
mental social process of educating the on- 
coming generation, that he will have ready 
access to the best books in all fields, and that 
he will have ample opportunity to expand 
his own fund of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of literature. 

We can say that as a member of a pro- 
fessional group he will have status in the 
community; that associations with his co- 
workers will be pleasant and that he will 
normally associate with people of similar 
interests, background, and experience; that 
his work will be understood and appreciated 
by his superiors, and that, no matter how 
large the library, his professional qualifica- 
tions will give him the opportunity to make 
his contribution to the organization ; that his 
ideas will be considered; and that he will 
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have a part in determining the policies of his 
institution. 

It might be well not to stress the remu- 
neration to be expected after five years of 
college and university training, although 
even here it could be said that salaries are 
improving; that advancement in a growing 
profession would be more rapid than in a 
static one; and that the security of tenure, 
liberal vacation privileges, and retirement 
provisions more than make up for the fact 
that salaries for many positions are not un- 
usually high. 


Deficiencies in Profession 


HESE REASONS for taking up library 
"Tonk are in a general sense valid and, 
if accepted at face value, might be expected 
to encourage promising young people to 
enter the profession. However, if our pros- 
pective recruit decided to investigate each 
of these reasons in detail he would soon 
unearth some rather damaging evidence and 
would ask some embarrassing questions. 
There are, in other words, some things 
which librarianship does not now offer. We 
must look also to these and, wherever pos- 
sible, correct the deficiencies. 

Our recruit might, for example, ask you 
about the courses he would have to take 
And when you had 
explained the first-year curriculum he might 
wonder how he could be trained as a cata- 
loger, reference librarian, administrator, and 
expert in library work with children and 


to become a librarian. 


young people all in one year; he might won- 
der too why there was so little difference 
between the curriculum for a prospective li- 
brarian of a college library and the person 
who was to serve children in the branch of 
a metropolitan public library. You might 
also get involved in an explanation of the 
B.S. in L.S. degree for a full year of work 
after college graduation when the master’s 
degree is regularly given for this work. And, 
incidentally, if your prospective recruit ac- 
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tually signs up for the year of work, you 
might have more explaining to do toward 
the middle of the fall quarter when he be- 
gins to notice that some phases of the refer- 
ence course bear a strong resemblance to the 
“How to Use the Library” instruction he 
first studied in the third grade and had re- 
peated rather consistently through junior 
and senior high school and once more in 
college. He might also wonder about the 
amount of time spent in the typing room 
struggling with space-counting and red and 
black letters when he had no intentions of 
ever working in a catalog department. 
Your recruit might also ask for a tour 
of your library just to see what this profes- 
sional work is like. Here you will get some 
more embarrassing questions, especially if 
you have the holder of a B.S. in L.S. degree 
filing charging cards at the loan desk, typing 
Library of Congress card orders, or check- 
ing in periodicals. Of course, these jobs 
must be done in a library and frequently it 
is more efficient to combine routines with 
tasks requiring more discrimination, but 
still you may have to do some explaining. 


Views of Young Librarians 


O* THE OTHER hand, if your recruit 
checks up on what young librarians 
think about their profession, he will uncover 
further evidence to dampen his new-found 
enthusiasm for library work. Suppose, for 
example, he talks with a number of assist- 
ants in a large public, university, or special 
Here he may find professionally 
trained assistants not too happy about their 


Their probable complaints: too 


library. 


work. 
much routine, too little opportunity to try 
out their own ideas, wide divergence be- 
tween library school “ideals” and practice, 
lack of opportunity for advancement, lack 
of opportunity to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the library. 

All this is by way of saying that we need 


to put our house in order before we go out 
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on a high-powered recruiting campaign, 
There are any number of approaches to the 
problem, and perhaps several alternative 
would be equally effective. It is important, 
however, that we concentrate our efforts 
and focus our attention on one or two at 
the most. I would like to see a concerted 
and unrelenting drive to separate the pro- 
fessional and clerical aspects of library work 
and to secure proper clerical support for 
professional work. Sure, we have been 
talking about this for years and some prog- 
ress has been made, but how many of our 
school librarians have full-time paid clerical 
or subprofessional assistants? How many 
of you have in the past or could by next 
Friday lay before your supervisors an analy- 
sis of how you or members of your staff 
spend a typical week and of what you could 
do if you had adequate clerical help to 
handle the hundreds of routines connected 
with library work? It seems to me that 
instead of the present ratio of two or three 
professional assistants to each clerical or 
subprofessional, we would be working more 
efficiently with a ratio of one to one. 


Clarification 


ERHAPS my emphasis on this point 
OF further clarification. Let us re- 
view briefly our problems on the one hand 
and then show how adding more clerical 
help would lead to their solution. We say 
salaries are too low to attract and hold 
competent people. But compensation will 
in the long run depend on the duties per- 
formed. If the job requires a skilled sur- 
geon, then the price must be paid or the 
position cannot be filled. If it requires 4 
general practitioner, a registered nurse, 4 
medical technician, or a secretary to keep 
the appointment book, the compensation 's 
certain to vary accordingly. How far 
would a doctor get in his profession if he 
failed to make his professional calls because 
he had to stay in his office to answer the 
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telephone? Yet it seems to me that far too 
many of our librarians are tied to order 
routines, cataloging, filing, 
record keeping, and policing of reading 
rooms to have either the time or energy to 
work with actual and potential users of the 


circulation 


library. 
Not Enough Librarians 


UR SECOND PROBLEM is that we do 
CO) not have enough librarians. But if 
we were to achieve a proper separation of 
clerical and professional duties and to estab- 
lish positions accordingly, we could do 
better work with a proportionally smaller 
increase in professional staff and could tap 
the relatively unlimited supply of generally 
trained clerical assistants. Perhaps eventu- 
ally there should be special training pro- 
crams in library schools or in_ business 
departments for these clerical assistants, but 
that would work itself out automatically 
once we know the kinds of library personnel 
we need. 

If anything is to be done in this area I 
believe the initiative must come from you. 
To the extent that administrators are at 
fault, you will have to educate them to 
your point of view. In this business of 
separating clerical and professional duties 
and working out better classification and 
pay plans, we are merely applying good 
management principles which have been 
used successfully in many fields. If ad- 
ministrators are unaware of such principles 
there is no reason why you should not bring 
them to their attention. 

Assuming that we can untangle the pro- 
fessional and clerical aspects of our work 
and set up our jobs accordingly, the next 
point of attack should be training for li- 
brarianship. Those of you who have tried 
to explain our system know that it has 
some hard-to-understand and harder-to-de- 
fend features. I believe that you are all 
aware of the fact that the whole training 
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structure is under study. One solution, it 
seems to me, would be to go along with 
those who would give initial professional 
This 


practicable 


training at the undergraduate level. 
curriculum could 
correspond to the typical undergraduate 


insofar as 


major with the work taken during the 
The fifth year 
could then be truly graduate in calibre and 
The library sci- 


junior and senior years. 


lead to a master’s degree. 
ence part of this curriculum could also be 
somewhat shorter than one year in length 
allowing some time for further subject 
specialization at the graduate level. 

Among the advantages of such a plan are 
the following: 


1. It would provide a broader base for re- 
cruiting students at the undergraduate level 
when they are normally choosing a vocation 
or profession. 

2. It would give students a chance to 
sample the field (and library science depart- 
ments a chance to check on their aptitude for 
library work) without being committed to a 
full year of study. 

3. It would spread library science instruc- 
tion through several years, thus avoiding the 
present concentration of work in one year. 

4. It would eliminate the B.S. in L.S. de- 
gree in favor of the better-known master’s 
degree for a fifth year of work. 

5. It would provide an approved curriculum 
at a level and length that could be handled 
satisfactorily by a larger number of institu- 
tions. 

6. It would give us a program comparable 
to training for similar professions. 

7. Students could normally go from the 
undergraduate to the graduate program with 
no more loss of credit than would be true if 
they were majoring in economics or education 
and transferred to another institution for 
graduate work. 


While there would be difficulties involved 
in any readjustment of the present system, 
it seems to me that this group should be 
vitally concerned with any proposal which 
promised to simplify the training and re- 
cruiting problem. 

But even after we have corrected some 
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of our deficiencies we still have the problem 
of recruiting promising young men and 
women in larger numbers than has been 
possible in the past. In my own experience 
lack of information or possession of mis- 
information about the nature of library 
work has been a serious handicap. Young 
people simply do not know what library 
work is and if they have opinions they are 
frequently distorted by limited and in some 
cases by unsatisfactory contacts with li- 


braries. 


Small Group 


NE EXPLANATION is the fact that we 
With only 


twenty-five thousand trained librarians we 


are such a small group. 


are spread pretty thin in relation to mem- 
bers of other occupational and professional 
groups. It is not likely that the average 
youngster will have met more than two 
librarians up to the time when he himself 
is deciding on a vocation. While descriptive 
literature is helpful in passing the word, 
personal associations of librarians and young 
people are most important. The librarians 
of tomorrow are among your library patrons 
today. If their associations are pleasant 
and if you people as librarians seem to be 
enjoying life, they will be much more in- 
clined to think of library work as a desirable 
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vocation. It seems to me that you who 
work with the younger generation in school 
and public libraries are in an especially ad. 
vantageous position to recruit not only for 
your own field but for an expanding pro. 


fession. 
Conclusion 


N CONCLUSION, may I say again that we 
| have before us unusual opportunities for 
service to society. We are working in the 
areas which are likely to expand in the 
future; namely, research, education, and 
recreation. In fulfilling our responsibilities 
we shall need personnel of high quality and 
As a pre-condition to 
effective recruiting we shall do well first to 


increasing numbers. 


establish conditions within the profession 
which are likely to attract and hold the 
kind of people we need. 

Responsibility for the success or failure 
of our program rests in final analysis on indi- 
vidual librarians. Librarianship will in the 
long run be the sum total of what each 
If you feel that 


progress in library service for children and 


one of us makes of it. 


young people is getting the short end of the 
deal, it seems to me that you and you alone 
can do something about it. The targets 
are in the clear—let us man the guns for 
action. 


Can You Help? 


The Public Relations Office receives constant calls for materials used in connection with 
fund-raising, tax, or publicity campaigns for libraries in communities under fifty thousand. 
Libraries are asked to send program outlines, examples of printed publicity, photographs, 
and anything else that will help others to plan public relations for increased tax levies, 
better public understanding, new library buildings and branches, etc. Materials sent to the 
Public Relations Office are circulated many times during the year and are much appreciated 


by the librarians who use them. 
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Michigan Experiments with a Lake Cruise 


for Its Association Meeting 


Why Not Try a Cruise? 


BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 


CRUISE from Detroit to Chicago took 

the place of a more conventional 

meeting of the Michigan Library 
Association this year and proved so success- 
ful that other state associations which can 
do so may be interested in considering a 
similar venture. 

Advantages of the Michigan cruise were 
that the hotel problem was nonexistent, 
there were no competing activities to take 
people away from meetings, and there were 
many chances for the informal talks which 
some librarians regard as the chief reason 
for attending a conference. Expenses for the 
members were less than they would have 
been on land. 

Two minor disadvantages were that busi- 
ness of the association had to be completed 
amonth earlier this year so that the meeting 
could be held in September instead of in 
October as usual, since lake cruises end the 
middle of September. Also, most sessions 
were so well attended that extra chairs had 
to be rushed to several meetings at the last 


OOOO 
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(Mrs. Rosser is director of educational service at 
the Quarrie Corporation in Chicago. Before going to 
the Quarrie Corporation, she was executive assistant of 
the Legislative Committee of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, head of the Music and Art Department of 
the Evanston Public Library, publicity assistant and 
editor of the 4.L.4. Bulle'in for eleven years, and 
assistant in the Albany Public Library. She attended 
New York State Library School, is a member of the 
ALA. LL.A., and Chicago Library Club, and is a 


contributor to periodicals and author of encyclopedia 
articles, 
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minute to take care of an unexpected crowd. 

Nearly three hundred librarians and 
trustees shared in the cruise, which began 
Friday evening in Detroit and ended Mon- 
day morning in Chicago. Two, or even 
three, state associations might plan a future 
cruise together, as a ship can accommodate 
about five hundred passengers, and one or 
more general sessions might be held at 
Mackinac Island or elsewhere ashore, as 
the Michigan group arranged for the Chi- 
cago meeting this year. 

“Miss Cooke’s Tour,” as the cruise was 
christened in honor of Adeline Cooke, li- 
brarian of the Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, and president of the Michigan 
Library Association, was admirably planned. 
General sessions included a business meet- 
ing Saturday afternoon; an open meeting 
of school librarians Sunday afternoon at 
which Leon Carnovsky, of the University 
of Chicago, discussing “New Perspectives 
on an Old Theme: Which Way Librarian- 
ship?’ was the only speaker; a very brief 
business session Sunday evening; and a 
breakfast in Chicago at which Vincent 
Sheean spoke on “Our Situation in the 
World.” 

Section meetings were held on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings. This left the eve- 
nings free for a stop at Mackinac Island 
and enjoyment of deck chairs and perfect 
No meetings were held 
in connection with meals. The Little 
Church at Sea for Protestants and two 


cruising weather. 
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masses for Catholics enabled the scores of 
people who wished to attend service Sunday 
morning to do so. 

Action being a characteristic of Michigan 
librarians and trustees, important library 
matters naturally came up for discussion 


and action on the cruise. 


Association Action 


ICHIGAN MEMBERS of Congress will 
M be reminded before they return to 
that their constituents 
keenly interested in the Hill-Douglas Pub- 
lic Library Service Demonstration Bill (S. 
1920 and H.R. 5742) and hope to see it 
at the coming 
session. the cruise 
reminded that the bill had been favorably 
reported by both the House and Senate 
committees at the last session of Congress, 
and the resolution at the M.L.A. general 
session which endorsed the bill was passed 


Washington are 


reintroduced and_ passed 


Members of were 


unanimously. 

Libraries shou'd share in an experimental 
program in adult education now under way 
in Michigan, in the opinion of those on 
the cruise. A_ resolution, unanimously 
adopted, urged the state superintendent of 
public instruction to allocate directly to 
libraries a proper share of the $250,000 
provided by the Michigan legislature to 
finance the experiment under way. Schools, 
so far, have been the chief participants. 

A two-million-dollar audio-visual educa- 
tion program proposed for Michigan will 
include librarians on committees appointed 
to administer the program if another resolu- 


The 


Michigan Library Association recommends 


tion, unanimously passed, is effective. 


that “libraries be given equal status with 


other educational institutions in the ap- 
propriation and allocation of funds.” 

State aid in Michigan now totals roughly 
$370,000 for the biennium. The Michigan 


Library Association Executive Board recom- 


. . . an 
mends increasing this amount to $1,600,000 
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when the state board for libraries again 
asks the legislature for funds. More than 
eight hundred thousand people in Michigan 
are without public library service, and, a 
in many other states, where libraries exist, 
the majority are inadequately supported, 

A twenty-five-thousand-dollar trustee 
fund provided by the W. K. Keilogg Foun. 
dation is showing definite results, according 
to reports on the cruise. M.L.A. trustee 
memberships have more than trebled this 
year, increasing from 44 to 137. The 
state library administers the fund. 

A graduated scale of dues is now in effect 
for regular M.L.A. memberships and has 
resulted in more funds for the association 
in the one year it has been in operation. 
In Michigan the drop has been offset by 
the increase in trustee memberships. The 
total M.L.A. membership is now 1125, 

School librarians are actively engaged in 
One method used was a Detroit 
tea for counselors in high schools, public 
and parochial, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.CA. 


secretaries, 


recruiting, 


counselors for veterans, and 
other people interested in vocational guid- 
ance. Similar teas are suggested for other 
communities. 

A union list of Michigan newspapers was 
decided on as an undertaking of reference 
librarians, the expense being underwritten 


by the state association. 
New President 


ONALD W. Koux.stept, librarian of 
D the Grand Rapids Public Library, is 
the new president of the Michigan Library 
Association. A printed list of officers and 
committee chairmen for the coming yea! 
was distributed at the first general session. 
(Can many other associations equal this 
record of efficiency in appointments?) The 
next meeting of the M.L.A. will be held 
at Blaney Park in the Upper Peninsula, 
September 18-21—unless another associa: 
tion joins the M.L.A. in another cruise! 
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The Board of Education for Librarianship Sponsors 
This List of Practical Ideas for Libraries of All Types 


What Are You Doing in Recruiting? 
A Checklist of Activities 


E. Ben 
CONTINUOUS stream of capable, 
trained, and enthusiastic young 


people is essential to the profes- 
sion of librarianship if it is to continue to 
crow and develop to meet the challenges 
of the present and future. According to a 
personnel study made for the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship, eighteen 
thousand capable individuals must be re- 
cruited to the profession within the six 
years following the war. It is our obliga- 
tion as librarians who believe in our pro- 
fession individually and collectively to make 
1 definite effort to interest promising young 
people in carrying on the work rather than 
to rely upon the haphazard recruiting meth- 
ods of the past. The following questions, 
though obvious, are offered as practical 
suggestions with the hope that they will 
stimulate further thought and action. 


———_—_————————— 
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(Mz. Evans, librarian of the Kern County High 
School and Junior College District Library, Bakers- 
lield, Calif., recently visited Europe, spending a por- 
tion of his time visiting libraries at the invitation of 
the International Relations Board. He attended Bak- 
erseld Junior College, Leland Stanford University, 
Royal Frederiks University, Oslo, Norway, and the 
University of California School of Librarianship. Be- 
fore assuming his present position in 1935, he was an 
issistant on the staff of the Kern County Free Library 
ind an instructor in the Kern County Union High 


School and Junior College District. Mr. Evans's 
memberships include Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Sigma 
Alpha, A.L.A. C.L.A., C.S.L.A., and California 


Te J ° 
Teachers Association. 


eens 
—— 





EVANS 
1. How recently have you discussed li- 
brarianship as a career with your local school 


and college vocational counselors to bring 
them up to date regarding qualifications and 
opportunities? 

2. Have you made readily available leaflets 
on librarianship such as Passing the Book, 
Are You Interested?, and Books and People? 
Are these prominently placed in your library 
to attract the attention of youth? Do your 
local vocational counselors have a supply on 
hand? 

3. Have you informed your local veterans’ 
counselor of the opportunities in librarianship 
for the returning veteran of ability and have 
you supplied suitable pamphlet material? 

4. Have you been alert to promising high 
school and college students and suggested li- 
brarianship as a career to them? On the 
other hand and of equal importance, have you 
tried to redirect the interest of students 
obviously not fitted for library work? 

5. Have you employed superior students as 
paid clerical assistants and given them the en- 
couragement of varied library experience? 

6. In what way has your local school li- 
brary club program included a consideration 
of librarianship as a career? Have the li- 
brarians from the public library been invited 
to participate, and have they in turn asked 
the club members to visit the public library to 
see it in action? 

7. How have you encouraged clerical or 
nonprofessional employees of your library to 
continue their training in the field if they show 
promise of ability? Have you allowed them 
leaves of absence for study? 

8. How have you made use of your bulletin 
boards and exhibits to call attention to li- 
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brarianship as a career? Why not make an 
attractive bulletin board display that could be 
routed to many libraries in turn? 

g. Have you made use of vocational fiction 
dealing with librarianship as a means of in- 
teresting girls in the profession? Couldn't 
we use more good fiction of this type, not only 
for girls, but also for boys? Why don’t you 
write such a book? 

10. Have you felt that periodicals published 
for young people have given sufficient emphasis 
to librarianship in their material on vocations? 
If not, why don’t you write an article for 
such a magazine? 

11. Have you taken part in community 
youth activities, worked with young people, 
and thus indirectly influenced them in their 
choice of a profession? 

12. To what degree have you cooperated 
with the recruitment committee of your li- 
brary school alumni associations and followed 
up their activities in your own community? 

13. How have you encouraged and assisted 
the activities of such college groups as Kappa 
Phi Zeta, library sorority with chapters at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and 
the University of Southern California, which 
is instrumental in introducing young women 
to librarianship as a career? 

14. Have you overlooked the older person 
as a prospective librarian? Since it is possible 
to secure library training during the summer, 
there may be capable teachers in your com- 
munity who might be interested. College, 
university, and special library work offer 
many opportunities to the subject specialist 
and person with a Ph.D. degree who will take 
time out to secure training in librarianship. 

15. In what way have you tried to interest 
men in librarianship? “Get some eligible 
men, and the girls will follow them into the 
profession,” was the frank advice of one young 
woman! 

16. Has your library school or alumni as- 
sociation followed the lead of the University 
of Denver School of Librarianship and issued 
an attractive, illustrated leaflet showing the 
various types of work to which library train- 
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ing may lead? 

17. Has your staff association thought of 
sponsoring a meeting to which Outstanding 
young people are invited, given a good dinner 
and some fun, along with a short consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of |i. 
brarianship as a career? 

18. Have you considered the possibility of 
a motion picture film on librarianship as q 
career for use in schools? Should your pro. 
fessional associations sponsor the production 
of such a film? 

19. Have you considered a plan for the 
establishment of scholarships for library 
school students to encourage superior individ- 
uals without adequate financial resources? 

20. Have you worked for a definite, well- 
planned, and continuous program of public 
relations sponsored by your professional as- 
sociations to inform the public of the wide 
variety of services performed by librarians 
and to combat the prevalent caricature of the 
profession ? 

21. To what extent have you contributed to 
the improvement of your profession in matters 
of salary, working conditions, and enlarged 
opportunities? Are you really devoting as 
much time and money to your professional as- 
sociations as a doctor, lawyer, or labor union 
member gives to his associations? 

22. Do you remember that it is a part of 
your job always to give courteous friendly 
service to those using your library? A brusque 
or indifferent librarian will discourage young 
people from considering librarianship as a 
career. 

23. Do young people see anything in your 
life that would encourage them to follow you 
in the profession? Can they tell from your 
words and actions that you are leading a 
happy, useful life? Are you communicating 


to them your enthusiasm, your satisfaction, 
and your belief in your work? More than all 
the cold facts and figures that you could col- 
lect, the example of a group of enthusiastic, 
interested, devoted, men and women leading 
happy, normal lives as librarians will encour- 
age young people to enter the profession. 
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Ten ure In 


A Statement of Principles Adopted 


Libraries 


by the Council of the American 


Library Association, June 21, 1946 


Purpose 


The purpose of this statement is to pro- 
mote understanding and support of intellect- 
ual freedom and tenure, and agreement upon 
procedures to assure fair employment prac- 
tices in all types of libraries. 

Libraries are educational institutions which 
not only supplement and enrich the program 
of formal education but provide the only edu- 
cational program available to many persons. 
Libraries are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of the individ- 
ual librarian,! the governing body, or the li- 
brary as a whole. It is in the interest of the 
common good that all citizens may have free- 
dom to seek and to learn the truth on all 
subjects. Intellectual freedom is essential to 
these purposes. It is fundamental for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the librarian. It car- 
ries with it duties correlative with rights. 


Intellectual Freedom 


Intellectual freedom means for the librar- 
ian: freedom to develop, maintain, and im- 
prove library service to the end that each 
citizen can assume the responsibility placed 
upon him by a democratic society to educate 
himself continuously and to improve his ability 
to participate usefully in activities in which 
he is involved as a citizen of the United States 
and of the world. Intellectual freedom im- 
plies freedom in the selection of books, in the 
presentation of material on all sides of con- 
troversial questions, and in the dissemination 
of information on all subjects. It presupposes 
an acceptance by the institution of the prin- 
ciples of the Library’s Bill of Rights. Intel- 
lectual freedom precludes partisan political 
control of appointments and makes it possible 


a 


on word “librarian” as used in this document in- 
—— all members of the library staff who hold on a 
remanent basis full-time positions comprising profes- 
ea library duties, i.e., library school graduates and 
> Occupying professional and/or administrative 
‘rary positions. 
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for librarians to devote themselves to the 
practice of their profession without fear of 
interference or of dismissal for political, re- 
ligious, racial, marital, or other unjust rea- 
sons. 

The librarian is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of an 
educational institution. When he speaks or 
writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position in the community imposes 
special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember 
that the public may judge his profession and 
his institution by his utterances. Hence, he 
should at all times be accurate, should ex- 
ercise appropriate restraint, should show re- 
spect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman on controversial is- 
sues. 


Objectives 


Tenure means that following the satisfac- 
tory completion of a probationary period, the 
employment of a librarian, unless appointed 
on a temporary basis, should carry with it the 
assurance of continuous and permanent tenure 
as long as he performs his duties competently 
and in accordance with the aims and objectives 
of librarianship and of the governing body. 
Although no librarian on permanent appoint- 
ment can have a vested interest in any posi- 
tion, his services shall not be terminated ex- 
cept in case of retirement for age, financial 
exigencies of the institution, or other adequate 
causes. On the other hand, employing a li- 
brarian for successive, limited periods with 
the intent to avoid the granting of permanent 
tenure is deemed unethical. An adequate 
pension system for retirement at a specified 
age or for disability should be provided when- 
ever possible in the best interests of the em- 
ployee and the institution. 
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Principles 

‘Tenure, as an elementary right of any pro- 
fessional group, guarantees specifically: 

(1) Intellectual freedom as defined above. 

(2) Appointments and promotions based 
solely on merit without interference from 
political, economic, religious, or other groups. 

(3) A sufficient degree of economic security 
to make the library profession attractive. to 
men and women of ability. Freedom and 
economic security are indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a library in fulfilling its obligations to 
each citizen and to society. 

(4) The opportunity for the librarian to 
devote himself to the practice of his profession 
without fear of undue interference or dis- 
missal and provides freedom from discharge 
for political, religious, racial, or other unjust 
reasons. 

(5) The opportunity for the librarian to 
attain the highest level of professional growth. 


Interpretations 


In the interpretation of these principles, it 
is understood that the following represents 
acceptable library practice and that expressed 
acceptance of them by employer and employee 
should be made a part of the procedure of all 
professional library appointments: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of 
every appointment should be stated in writing 
and should designate the position to which the 
person is appointed; the terms of salary, em- 
ployment, probation, and tenure; hours of 
service; vacation allowance; and provisions 
for leaves and retirement. It should also in- 
clude any limitation of intellectual freedom 
because of religious or other aims of the in- 
stitution. This statement should be in the 
possession of both the institution and the pros- 
pective employee before the appointment is 
made. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to a full- 
time professional library position on a per- 
manent basis, the probationary period should 
not be less than one year nor more than three 
years except for certain academic institutions 
which by adoption of the A.A.U.P. Principles 
of Tenure for their professional library staffs 
have set the probationary period at seven 
years after a series of term appointments or 
unless the probationary period is specified to 
the contrary in law. 
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If the minimum probationary period jg jp. 
sufficient to determine a given individual's 
potentialities, an extension of the Period 
should be specific as to time and should be 
stated in writing. Notice should be given at 
least three months prior to the expiration of 
the probationary period, if the librarian is not 
to be continued in service after the expiration 
of that period. 

In the case of college and university |j- 
braries operating under the A.A.U.P. Prin. 
ciples of Tenure, such notice “should be given 
at least one year prior to the expiration of the 
(seven-year) probationary period.” A library 
may, if it wishes, recognize the term of sery- 
ice in another library as a part of the proba- 
tionary period. During the probationary 
period, a librarian should be assured the same 
intellectual freedom as other members of the 
professional library staff have. 

(3) Appointments to substitute, temporary, 
or training positions, and those embodying a 
definite agreement on the maximum period of 
employment, such as internships and working 
fellowships, need not be counted towards the 
completion of the probationary period. 

(4) Termination for cause (incompetence 
and unfitness, insubordination, conduct which 
is criminal, infamous, or dishonest in the eyes 
of the law) of a continuous or permanent ap- 
pointment, or the dismissal for cause of a li- 
brarian previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment should, if possible, be considered 
by both a library staff or staff association com- 
mittee and the governing board of the library. 

In all cases where the facts are in dispute, 
the accused librarian should be informed in 
writing at least fourteen days before the hear- 
ing of the charges against him and should 
have the opportunity to be heard in his own 
defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon 
his case. He should be permitted to have with 
him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full sten- 
ographic record of the hearing available to 
the parties concerned. In the hearing ot 
charges of incompetence, the testimony should 
include that of librarians and other employees, 
either from his own or from other institutions. 

Librarians who are dismissed for reasons 
not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least three months from 
the date of notification of dismissal whether 
or not they are continued in their duties at the 
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TENURE IN LIBRARIES 


‘stitution, unless such payment for nonper- 
formance of duties is prohibited by law. 

College and university librarians under the 
yrisdiction of the A.A.U.P. tenure rules 
“should receive their salaries for at least one 
vear from the date of notification whether or 
not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution.” 

These principles of tenure do not apply 
when a librarian’s resignation has been ac- 
cepted even though such resignation is for the 
purpose of avoiding dismissal. 


nent appointment because of financial exigency 
should be demonstrably bona fide. Dismissal 
on grounds that the position is to be abolished 
for lack of funds is justified only when the 
position is actually abolished. Situations 
which make such drastic retrenchment neces- 
sary should preclude expansion of the staff at 
other points at the same time, except under 


extraordinary circumstances. In such cases, 
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the library administration should make a 
genuine effort to place the person in some 
other suitable position in the library or library 
system where a vacancy exists. If such trans- 
fer is not practicable, as long a period of no- 
tice as possible (from six months to a year as 
a rule) should be given, and the person should 
be entitled to his regular vacation allowance. 
If there is strong reason to question the 
legitimacy of the financial exigency the dis- 
missed person may request a hearing and pro- 
cedure for the hearing as outlined in (4) 
above should be followed. 

Where federal, state, or local civil service 
rulings or school tenure laws conform to these 
principles they are. to be considered acceptable. 


Note.—These principles conform in substance and 
insofar as applicable to librarianship to the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles of Tenure, which has been widely 
accepted by the American Association of University 
Professors, the Association of American Colleges, and 
other organizations. 


IRST, we must figure out for ourselves just what part of the total problem we are prepared 
to handle, where that part begins and ends, and why it is important for that part to be 
well taken care of even though it is not in itself the total answer to world security... . 


(s) Termination of continuous or perma- 
i 


you are doing. 
is an important and valid one. 


Of course, all this requires that you yourself... 


are convinced of the real worth of what 


It requires that you yourself are satisfied that the part your agency is playing 
If you are not convinced, no one else will be. . 
like these, it is vagueness that will be our undoing. 


. . In times 


—‘‘Vagueness Can Be Our Undoing” 
Mrs. Sallie Everson Bright 
Channels, July-August 1946 








PICKUPS 


NDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the Joint 

Committee on Government Publica- 
tions, a documents expediter has now been 
established in Washington, D.C. He is 
Walter Greenwood, with his office in the 
Exchange and Gifts Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

This service is being financed by co- 
operating libraries which in turn receive the 
benefits obtained through the documents 
expediter. 





HE Public Library Service Demonstra- 
‘ae Bill was publicized during the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table discussion 
on “Congress” by the two Representatives 
from Illinois: Emily Taft Douglas, who in- 
troduced the bill into the House, and 
Everett Dirksen. 


O HELP SOLVE the problems of racial 

maladjustment and discrimination of 
about three million illiterate adult Negroes, 
an Institute on the Adult Education of 
Negroes was set up at Hampton Institute, 
Va., 12-September 14. Army 
representatives served as supervisors in 
demonstrating new teaching techniques to 
thirty key workers from the four Negro 
educational centers (the Atlanta, Nashville, 
Tidewater, and upper Atlantic areas) par- 
ticipating in the project which was financed 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 


August 


MAJOR PROJECT of the Library of 
Congress in conjunction with the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment has been the distribution to leading 
libraries of nearly two and a half million 





By the Editor 


i, 


copies of scientific reports concerning th 
results of war research programs. They 
reports, formerly of a secret or confidential 
nature, now number over thirty-five thoy- 
sand titles and are being enthusiastically 
received by outstanding public and univer. 
sity libraries. 


ID YOU KNOW? Perhaps the mos 

fortunate town in the country, as far 
as library support is concerned, is Bangor, 
Me. The 1946 expenditure of the Bangor 
library provides for a $2.80 per capita ex- 
penditure, although the Bangor city cou- 
cil has been asked twice to give its library 
less than the year before. At present the 
city council gives the library an equivalent 
of 33 cents per capita and the remaining 
$2.47 is income from endowments. At the 
end of 1945 the endowment of the library 
in this city of slightly over 29,000 was 
$2,020,624. For general running expenses 
aside from books there is a trust fund in- 
come of $40,040; for books there is a trust 
fund of $58,632. Because of lack of space 
and staff, the library will be able to spend 
less than three-fifths of the book fund this 
year. The library now has 240,000 books 
with branches in many parts of the tows, 
but unfortunately the library is not larg 
enough to hold more books and by the 
terms of the testators’ wills none of the et 
dowment can be used for expanding tht 
present building or for building a new ome 


cross section of local residents regarding 
the types of books they had read during the 
past summer, discovered fiction far out 
ranked nonfiction. Of these, only a ver) 


1 ip Washington Post, in questioning ¢ 
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percentage were classed as best sel- 
Public library consultants and book- 


smal l 


lers. 
sellers who were interviewed, however, re- 


ported an increase in circulation and sale 
of nonfiction books during the past year. 


AVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE? Gypsy 

Rose Lee and Clifton Fadiman were 
guest speakers at a noon-day book rally at 
the New York Public Library. Frightened 
by an unexpected audience of two thousand, 
Miss Lee, who had planned to ad lib her 
speech, grabbed the first script at hand. 
Without hesitation, she plunged into the 
opening sentence, “All my life has been 
spent in the world of books.” As you 
guessed, it was the script prepared for Mr. 
Fadiman. 


IGHTY THOUSAND hospitalized veterans 
read an average of two books each 


Of the wide 


range of titles available, fiction circulation 


during the month of July. 


outnumbered nonfiction more than two to 
one. 


gery SERIES of reissues of twenty- 
LY eight films, designed for 
Saturday showings to children, is now avail- 


feature 


able to exhibitors all over the country. 
Known as the Children’s Film Library, it 
is intended to introduce to this present 
generation of children old favorites such 
as 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Alice in Wonder- 
land, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
The project is released under the auspices 
of the Motion Picture Association, 28 W. 
44th St., New York City. 


HE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE has 
formed in its Division of Public Infor- 
mation a speakers’ unit to help meet the 
many requests the department receives for 
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The unit will handle requests for 
speakers and in cooperation with other di- 
visions of the department will arrange 
schedules for speaking engagements for 
members of the department's personnel. 


speakers. 


ucy A. GOoLpTHWAITE, formerly li- 
brarian of the Library for the Blind, 
New York Public Library, was awarded 
the 1946 Migel Medal of the American 
Foundation for the Blind by Helen Keller. 
In presenting the medal, Miss Keller de- 
clared that the award was made in recogni- 
tion of Miss Goldthwaite’s “devoted labors 
for the blind in many directions” and espe- 
cially because she had been “a pioneer in 
development and standardization of library 
service to the blind.” 


OHN S. O’BrRIEN was selected as the re- 
J cipient of the Young Reader’s Choice 
Award for 1946 by the Children’s and 
School Librarians Section of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association for his Re- 
turn of Silver Chief. 


N THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 
Jewish Book Week, the week’s 
founder, Fanny Goldstein, librarian, West 
End Branch, Boston Public Library, was 
honored by the Jewish Book Council of 
America at 


New York. 


their annual conference in 


IFTY YEARS of library service in 

Northampton, Mass., are commemo- 
rated in a special anniversary volume, Forbes 
Library: The Half Century, 1894-1944, 
written by the present librarian, Joseph L. 
Harrison. The library, begun under the 
directorship of Charles A. Cutter, 1a 
the recipient of numerous endowments and 
special collections including many items 
from the personal library of the late Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 


een 
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Hotels for Midwinter 

HEADQUARTERS for the Midwinter Con- 
ference, December 27-30, will be the Drake 
Hotel on North Michigan Avenue at 
Walton Place. Because of the difficulty 
in securing hotel accommodations and be- 
cause the hotels will not hold rooms for the 
A.L.A. conference later than thirty days 
prior to the opening of the conference, im- 
mediate reservation of rooms is urged. All 
of those who possibly can, should plan to 
share a room with someone else. 

Rates at the Drake are: Single rooms with 
bath, $4.00-$6.50; double rooms with bath, 
$7.50-$1 4.00. 

The Bismarck Hotel, 171 W. Randolph St., 
double rooms with bath, $6.25-$8.50. 

The Chicagoan Hotel, 67 W Madison St., 
double rooms with bath, $5.50-$6.60. 

The Eastgate Hotel, 162 E. Ontario St., 
double rooms with bath, $5.00-$6.00. 

The Maryland Hotel, 900 N. Rush St., 
double rooms with bath, $5.00. 

The Plaza Hotel, 1553 N. Clark St., double 
rooms with bath, $3.50-$5.50; suites, $4.50- 
$10.00. 


Ritter Awards 


IN MEMORY OF a life-time association 
with librarians and libraries, Clement V. 
Ritter, a Chicago bookdealer, bequeathed 
$6000 to the Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association, as trustee, 
to be divided among small public libraries 
in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In 
addéjon, he left $2500 to the American 
Library Association to be used for the 
purposes of its organization and work. 

When Ohio awards its remaining $400 
at the 1947 state meeting the bequest left 
to the seven states will have been exhausted. 





Midwinter Conference 
December 27-30, 1946 


The $2500 left to the Association has 
already been applied to expenses of a survey 
and increase in the staff of the Personnel 
Office at Headquarters. 


San Francisco Conference 


IN CARRYING on negotiations for handling 
of the San Francisco Conference, Head- 
quarters staff members have learned that 
conventions are now required to pay for 
many things which have formerly been free, 
such as hotel meeting rooms, that part of the 
building which is used for exhibits, bed- 
rooms and suites usually provided free for 
officers, and so on. It is fairly obvious that 
national conferences from now on are going 
to cost much more than in the past. 

Because of these increased costs in con- 
nection with conferences, the Executive 
Board at its meeting voted that a registra- 
tion fee of $2 be charged at the Midwinter 
Conference and that the registration fee 
for the annual conferences in June be raised 
from $1 to $3. 


Awarded Medal of Liberation 
Dorotuy J. CoMINs, executive assistant 
to the A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Li 
braries in War Areas, has been awarded the 
King Christian X Medal of Liberation 
“in appreciation of her contribution to Den- 
mark’s cause during the years of Nazi 


occupation.” 


Public Libraries Division Meeting 
On Ocroser 7-8 officers of the Public 
Libraries Division met at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters to discuss future plans and pro- 
grams of the division. Those attending 
were: Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Li- 
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brary, president; Martha B. Merrell, 
Public Library, Racine, Wis., vice presi- 
dent; Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 


Waukegan, Ill., executive secretary; 
Nordica Fenneman, Chicago Public Li- 


brary, treasurer ; Amy Winslow, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, immediate 
past president ; John S. Richards, Seattle 


Public Library. 


Opinion Poll Cited 

THE OPINION POLL on the use of public 
libraries made for the A.L.A. by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center of Denver 
was selected for an award by the National 
Public Relations Association in 1946 for 
its public relations value. Several of the 
subscribing libraries have reported that the 
survey has been of interest and help to them 
in their communities and in planning their 


libraries’ programs. 


Wheeler Report 

IN RECOGNITION of the importance of the 
problem of education for librarianship at 
this time and of the report by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Programs & Problems in Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, the A.L.A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship has sent a 
letter urging widespread discussion on the 
subjects in the Wheeler report, together 
with a suggested outline, to library or- 
ganizations of various kinds and to selected 
individuals. All have been asked to trans- 
mit to Headquarters reports of their dis- 
cussions so that the board can have ad- 
vantages of opinions from librarians all 
over the country. 


Surveys 

Josep L. WHEELER, now retired but 
formerly librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, and Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne 
County Library, have been engaged to make 


4 survey of the library services provided by 


the 


Louis 


Oklahoma City Carnegie Library. 
R. Wilson, University of North 
Carolina School of Library Science, and 
Raynard C. Swank, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, are to make a survey of the Stan- 
Both 


are being made for the A.L.A. 


ford University Libraries. surveys 


Business Library Service 


A PRELIMINARY MEETING to discuss 
ways in which public libraries can develop 
their services to business was held at A.L.A. 
Headquarters on September 16. The meet- 
ing was to discuss the desirability of having 
a larger meeting to consider business library 


the 


hundred or one hundred fifty miles from 


service in smaller cities within one 


Chicago. Attending the meeting were li- 
brarians from five middle-sized public li- 
the Chicago three 
representatives of chambers of commerce, a 


braries in area and 
representative of $.L.A., and a representa- 
tive from the Chicago office of the De- 
partment of Commerce. To the larger 
group will be invited, in addition to li- 
brarians and businessmen from cities in the 
area, official representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the National 


Conference of Small Businesses. 


L.R.B. Meeting 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Boarp met in Washington on October 1-2 
to consider the future program of the 
A.L.A. in international library cooperation. 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, director of the 
International Relations Office since its 
establishment, retired on September 30 but 
attended the meeting of the board. Marion 
A. Milczewski, 
director since the establishment of the office, 
has been named director. Mr. Lydenberg 
attended the meeting of the A.L.A. Execu- 


who has been assistant 
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tive Board in Chicago for discussion of the 
future of international library relations, 
at which time the Executive Board met at 
a dinner in Mr. Lydenberg’s honor. 


Relations with Divisions 


Own SEPTEMBER 16 the Special Commit- 
tee to Study the Relations of the Divisions 
and A.L.A. met at Headquarters to discuss 
many of the problems confronting the 
A.L.A. in the relations between the divi- 
sions and the parent organization. Impor- 
tant recommendations of the committee 


included: 


That funds be appropriated for a full-time 
professional librarian to serve as executive 
secretary to the A.C.R.L. with secretarial 
assistance. 

That the committee believes further study 
should be given to the question of allocating 
to certain divisions income from the endow- 
ment funds of the Association. 

That the work of the A.C.R.L. Executive 
Secretary be supervised and controlled by 
A.C.R.L.; that he also serve as the college 
and reference specialist for the profession; 
that the Executive Board invite and urge 
A.C.R.L. to establish its office at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 

That this committee believes that fur- 
ther consideration should be given to the 
proposals regarding divisional control of dues, 
the allocation of endowment income to di- 
visions, a possible federation of library as- 
sociations, and related matters. It believes, 
however, that these matters are of such 
fundamental importance that they should re- 
ceive longer-term consideration by the Fourth 
Activities Committee, and, therefore, should 
not be considered at this time. It recom- 
mends, however, that this special committee 
on relations be continued and especially 
charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
the question of divisional relations with re- 
spect to such matters as must have immediate 
attention. 


These recommendations were presented 
to the Executive Board for its considera- 
tion. 
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Speaking Engagements 

On Ocroper 1 President Rothrock 
spoke before the New Jersey Library Ag 
sociation meeting in Trenton. On October 
18 she spoke at the New England Library 
Association meeting in Swampscott, Mass, 
On October 24-26 she attended the meeting 
of the Southeastern Library Association in 
Asheville, N.C. 

Past-President Ulveling spoke at the 
California Library Association meeting 
which was held October 16-19. 

On October 17-19 Executive Secretary 
Milam attended the meeting of the Mis. 
souri Library Association in Springfield 
and spoke before the group at one meet- 
ing. 


Budget Committee Meeting 

Tue A.L.A. Budget Committee met at 
Headquarters on October 4-5 to prepare 
the A.L.A. budget for 1946-47. In addi- 
tion to members of the Budget Committee, 
President Mary U. Rothrock, Vice Presi- 
dent Paul North Rice, Treasurer Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness, and Finance Committee mem- 
ber Walter T. Brahm, the following repre- 
sentatives of the A.L.A. divisions attended 
the meeting: Lewis F. Stieg, representing 
the Division of Library Education ; Charles 
H. Brown, representing the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries; Martha 
B. Merrell, representing the Public Li- 
braries Division; Ethel Bond, representing 
the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion; and Martha Manier Parks, represent 
ing the Division of Libraries for Children 


and Young People. 


Executive Board Meeting 

Ow Ocroser 9-12 the Executive Board 
met at A.L.A. Headquarters and discussed, 
among other things, implementing postwar 


planning for public, school, and college li- 
braries, the future of A.L.A. international 
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relations, what is wrong with the A.L.A., 
library personnel, and A.L.A. finances and 
budgets. The following officers and 
Executive Board members attended: Presi- 
dent Mary U. Rothrock, First Vice 
President Paul North Rice, Second Vice 
President Nell Avery Unger, Retiring 
President Ralph A. Ulveling, Treasurer 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, John Richmond 
Russell, Elizabeth D. Briggs, ‘Thomas Paul 
Fleming, Amy Winslow, E. W. Mce- 
Diarmid, John S. Richards, and Ralph E. 
Ellsworth. Emerson Greenaway also at- 
tended in his capacity as chairman of the 
Fourth Activities Committee. 


Executive Board Action 

AT ITS MEETING on October 9-12 the 
Executive Board voted on a number of 
projects and proposals submitted by con- 
stituent groups within the Association as 
well as on the year’s budget. 

It was voted that the International Rela- 
tions Board be asked to consider encourage- 
ment and establishment of direct relations 
between individual American libraries and 
individual foreign libraries. 

It was voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study ways and means by which 
any institution may be able to get all of the 
publications issued by the A.L.A. and its 
divisions, round tables, committees, and so 
on, 

It was voted that the Executive Board 
should invite the Library Extension Divi- 
sion, the Division of Public Libraries, and 
the Trustees Division to appoint a joint 
committee of three to serve in an advisory 
or supervisory relationship to the public li- 
brary specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters. At 
the time of going to press a public library 
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specialist had not been secured to replace 
Miss Merrill. 

It was voted that the Executive Secre- 
tary should be asked to find some way of 
collecting college and university library 
statistics for the year 1945-46. 

It was voted that the President be au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to confer 
with W. Marriott Welch, a trustee of the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 


sociation, regarding the future development 
of the AMMLA program. 


A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD at its meeting 
in October voted to make an appropriation 
for Association of College and Reference 
Libraries representation at a rate of ten 
thousand dollars annually, actually budget- 
ing $6667 for the part of the fiscal year for 
which it was assumed it would be possible to 
have an A.C.R.L. executive secretary em- 
ployed. 

Also in connection with the A.C.R.L. 
representation, it was voted by the board 
that the A.L.A. Executive Secretary be 
authorized to negotiate with A.C.R.L. in 
regard to an A.C.R.L. executive secretary 


at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


The Salary Policy Statement 

QUANTITIES of the Salary Policy State- 
ment (as printed on pages 291-92 of the 
October 1 Bulletin) may be obtained at the 
following prices: 25 copies, 50¢; 50 copies, 
75¢; 100 copies, $1.00; 250 copies, $2.00; 
500 copies, $3.50; 1000 copies, $6.00. 

Less than 10 copies will be distributed 
free by the Office of Personnel Administra- 
tion while its supply lasts. 








The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Children’s Book Week 

“BOOKS ARE BRIDGES” sets the theme for 
the 1946 Children’s Book Week, which will 
be celebrated November 10-16 throughout 
the world. A colored poster designed by 
Maud and Miska Petersham is among the 
including bookmarks, 
display captions, bookplates, and phono- 


various materials, 
graph records, being offered at varying 
prices by the Children’s Book Council, 62 
W. 45th St., New York City 19. 


Public Affairs Books 

Public Affairs 
notated subject catalog of the publications 
of the American Council on Public Affairs. 
It is available upon request from Public 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 

PuB.Lic AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC., has 
announced a change of address with the 
publication of its latest pamphlet (No. 
120), Toward Mental Health by George 
‘Thorman, which was issued in cooperation 
with the National Mental Health Foun- 
Pamphlets may be secured for 10¢ 


Books contains an an- 


dation. 
from the committee’s new offices at 22 E. 


38th St., New York City 16. 


College Credits for Veterans 

SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS conducted 
during the war have been reviewed to de- 
termine the amount of undergraduate 
credits which should be granted for each 
recommendations, along 


course. ‘These 


with a future supplement now in prepara- 
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Brief News of 


General Interest 





tion, are available at a cost of $5 postage 
prepaid, from the American Council on 
Education, 1703 K St., N.W., Washingtos 
6, D.C. Executive Secretary Milam de. 
scribes this Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services as “probably one of the most use. 
ful and popular jobs done by A.C.E. | 
has been acclaimed as a life-saver by col- 
lege and university administrators.” 


British Exhibitions 

CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS portraying 
the social, cultural, and economic life of 
Great Britain are now available for dis- 
play purposes from the Exhibition Section 
of the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
Cost of transportation from the last place 
of showing is the usual charge for display 


materials. 


Education for Librarianship 

Copies oF J. Periam Danton’s Educe- 
tion for Librarianship are available without 
charge from Columbia University, School 
of Library Service, New York City 27. 
As there will be no reprinting, requests will 
be limited to one copy per inquirer. 


Program Aids 

LocaL civic organizations interested in 
suggestions for program methods, ideas, and 
material may be able to find some helpful 
hints in The Handbook for Program 
Chairmen put out by the Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati, 629 
Vine St., Supplementary 


material by national organizations, includ- 
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ing a sample Program Information Bulletin 
published monthly by the Program Infor- 
nation Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York City 7, is also included in the 


listing of program services. 


Child Labor Pamphlets 

Tue National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 16, has 
available two new publications written for 
the protection of the adolescent worker: 
Margin for Living, free, and Look Before 
You Leap, 5¢ per copy. 


Calendar Reform 

LipRARIES interested in The Calendar 
for Everybody, as well as back issues of the 
Journal of Calendar Reform, may secure 
copies by writing to the World Calendar 
Association, Inc., International Bldg., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City 20. 


New Booklover’s Journal 

THE FIRST ISSUE of “a Library Quar- 
terly for Bibliophiles”’ is scheduled for re- 
lease sometime before the first of the year. 
Intended for the use of booksellers, printers, 
as well as librarians, it will carry articles 
on book collecting and related subjects. 
Lawrence §. Thompson, librarian of West- 
en Michigan College of Education Li- 
brary, Kalamazoo, will be an associate edi- 
tor. Subscription will be $2 per year and 
may be sent to Box 322, Winston-Salem 1, 


N.C. 


A Cut Cooperative 

Tue Liprary Public Relations Council 
is interested in forming a “Cut Coopera- 
tive” service for the benefit of its members. 
Appropriate cuts of a general nature which 
can be used for book lists, annual reports, 
a items, etc., will be collected and listed 
Naprinted catalog. Librarians wishiry to 
contribute such cuts, please get in touch 
with Mrs, Lillian Van Mater, Public Li- 
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Hempstead, Island, N.Y. 
Since membership dues in the Library Pub- 


brary Long 
y» Zz 


lic Relations Council are nominal, no 
» 
provision will be made for nonmembers to 


have access to the cut cooperative. 


Negro History Week 


“DEMOCRACY Only through 
Brotherhood” will be the theme for Negro 
History Week beginning Feb. 9, 1947, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 
1538 Ninth St., Washington 1, D.C. 


Possible 


Brotherhood Week 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
16, will observe its fourteenth annual an- 
niversary, February 16-23. 


Adult Education Issue 

THE SPRING 1946 issue of the New 
Jersey Library Bulletin contains articles, 
illustrations, graphs, and selected bibliogra- 
phies related to activities in the field of 
adult education. ‘The Bulletin is issued by 
the New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
123, State House Annex, 


cation, Room 


Trenton 7. 


Ways Business Can Help 
SUGGESTIONS, details, and ways by which 
business can help to educate future con- 
sumers, employees, investors, and citizens 
now in school are listed in a recent report, 
Specifications for Supple- 


mentary Teaching Materials for Science, 


Commercial 


prepared by the National Science Teachers 
for the Education 
Study of the National Association of Sec- 
undary-School Principals. Cost of copies is 
$1, from the Educational Department, Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Chrysler 
Building, New York City 17. 


Association Consumer 








THE POST 


ne 
Re : Censorship 
TO THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE: 


In regard to Memoirs of Hecate County 
and The Hucksters, our library has had no 
censorship from either the public or the 
clergy. However the St. Louis News Com- 
pany of St. Louis, do not handle Wilson’s 
book. Since this is rural Ozark country, I 
thought it might be significant. 
Mrs. Heten Cain, Librarian 
Public Library 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

-_ 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE: 


In response to your request in the Bulletin 
for a report on the effect of an organized 
campaign to arouse public opinion against such 
books as Memoirs of Hecate County and 
The Hucksters, | am sorry to write that our 
experience has been a much more lively show 
of interest in the books than there was before 
the campaign began. 

PAULINE E. Tinc.ey, Librarian 
Port Chester Public Library 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


How About Higher Dues? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Now that almost all the magazines have 
gone up in price—Library Journal among the 
latest—I’ve been wondering how the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin has been able to maintain its high 
caliber typography and paper without an in- 
crease in A.L.A. dues. It only stands to 
reason that it must be costing A.L.A. a good 
deal more to publish the Bulletin. Of course, 
it is possible that many more librarians will be 
in a higher salary bracket with subsequent 
higher dues to A.L.A., but probably not 
enough to compensate. 

Why isn’t it possible to add classifications 
above the $5000 figure, so that those making 
$10,000 would pay perhaps twice as much as 

1Letters received from librarians in answer to the 
query on page 283 of the September 1 Bulletin asking 
for reports from librarians on the effects of a campaign 


to arouse public opinion against certain “objectionable” 
books.—Eb. 





Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Member 





those making $5000, instead of the sam 
Maybe it would help to increase all dues t 
A.L.A. Let’s have some opinions from othe; 
members. 
FRANCES ELIZABETH Nezat 
Glen Park Branch 
Public Library 
Gary, Ind. 


Gilt from Holland 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Being back from my visit to the United 
States may I again thank you for all th 
cordial and efficient helpfulness I got from 
the A.L.A. and from you personally. I shall 
keep the best recollections of this journey, 
which brought me not only so much new 
knowledge but also so much kind friendship, 

Separately I beg to send you... a small 
Delft tile as a miniature contribution to the 
new home of the A.L.A. I trust you are con- 
pletely installed at Huron Street now and feel 
quite homely there with your amiable staff. 

F. Donker Duyvis 
International Federation of 
Documentation 


The Hague, The Netherlands 


Is the List at Fault? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The American Library Association has pub- 
lished many noteworthy books and pamphlets. 
Because of this, it is all the more difficult to 
understand the sponsorship by the A.L.A. ot 
The Motion Picture. A Selected Booklist. 
Published on the Occasion of the 20th Anni- 
versary Year of the Sound Motion Picture. 

The annotations in this book list seem t 
have been purposely contrived so as not t 
hurt the feelings of the motion picture indus 
try. For example, the annotation concerning 


2 Books for this list were selected and annotations 
written by representatives of three libraries promintt 
in the film field—the Los Angeles Public Libesry, ¢ 
Library of Congress, and the Film Library ‘- 
Museum of Modern Art. The sense of the annot 
was not changed by either of the sponsors, @ 
feeling of the compilers is therefore fairly presem 
—Eb. 
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THE 


the Payne Fund studies says, “The studies 
cover numerous aspects of the general prob- 
lem of child behavior in its relation to motion 
pictures.” True enough, but it is also true 
that the Payne Fund studies are a serious 
indictment of the bad effect of the movies on 
children. 

In his introduction to the book list, Harry 
Warner says, “The free screen, bridging the 
sap between nations and helping us to com- 
municate with each other, represents a bul- 
wark of democratic civilization.” I am more 
inclined to agree with Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who says, concerning Hollywood, “A universal 
disaster compared to which Hitler, Himmler, 
and Mussolini were trivial . . . the last word 
in triviality and morbidity.” 

Mr. Warner states that the screen “has 
come of age.” On the contrary, it seems to 
be in a state of perpetual arrested callow 
adolescence. As such, it is America’s, even 
the world’s, number one cultural and spiritual 
handicap. The movies and the libraries are 
competing for the mind and soul of America. 
What the movie industry deserves on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary of twenty years of 
sound is not a pat on the back but a kick in 
the pants. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN 
1177 8. Humphrey St. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Bouquet for Bulletin 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It is pleasing to return from the Army after 
several years and see that some progress is 
being made in the profession. And the logical 


POST 
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place for that progress to begin is the profes- 
sion’s official organ. To my mind, its contents 
are improving and are apparently directed now 
with a defined scope and purpose. Excellent! 

The May issue was particularly rewarding. 
The articles were long enough, informative, 
and well written. 

Best wishes for continued success. 

Paxton P. Price 

New York City 


Good-Looking Librarians, Note!!! 
TO PHOTOGENIC MEMBERS: 


We need your pictures—pictures of you in 
action, that is! Let’s declare a moratorium on 
pictures of empty charging desks, still and de- 
serted bookmobiles, childless children’s rooms. 
Let’s uncover the catalogers, and train the 
lens on reference librarians at work. 

Last month a magazine called for pictures 
of good-looking librarians, men and women, 
engaged in activities which would illustrate 
various aspects of library work, including 
book selection and cataloging, as well as the 
more dramatic work with the public. A li- 
brarian asked for the same thing for use in 
a recruiting exhibit. Unfortunately, good 
pictures of this type are very scarce. If you 
have some, please send them to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Office. If you have a pub- 
licity budget, please have a photographer make 
some for your own local use, and send us 


copies. We will be glad to pay for prints. 
Oca M. Peterson, Chief 
A.L.A. Public Relations Office 
50 E. Huron St. 

Chicago 


Wants and Offers 


Notices of wants and offers are accepted 
‘rom institutional members only. Such li- 
braries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are sev- 
enty-five cents. 

Western Michigan College Library, Kala- 
mazoo 45, Lawrence S. Thompson, librarian, 
wants: Jerome Alexander, Colloid Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Applied, vol. 1 (1926) ; will 
pay at least original price of $14.50. 

a College Library, Adrian, Mich., 


the] Shade, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 


portation: Commissioner of Education, Re- 
ports, 1870-1900, 1908-17; Industrial Com- 
mission Reports, vols. 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9-12; 
New International Encylopedia, 1903, 18 
vols.; N.E.A. Addresses and Proceedings, 
1908-14, vols. 55-72; Bulletin of Department 
of Labor, 1899-1900; Department of Interior, 
Annual Reports, 1901-07. 

Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fila., 
Miriam E. Bass, acting librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, 1584-1851, by John H. Wheel, 
Lippincott, 1851 (two vols. bound together). 
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Positions 


Position wanted: Woman, B.A., B.L.S., desires 
position in Maine in public or college library. 
Eighteen years’ experience in circulation, refer- 
ence, administration. Ago 


Position wanted: College or public; reference 
or circulation. Library school graduate. 
Varied experience. Mature. Ag3. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, circulation as- 
sistant, and school librarian (one-half time 
school library, one-half time public library). L.S. 
degree required. Salary, $2100-$2400. Public Li- 
brary, Evanston, III. 


Librarian Wanted: Town, 5000 population; 
beautiful modern building, 11,coo volumes, an- 
nual circulation, 30,000; budget, $6500; initial 
salary, $2000. Edgar M. Finck, Toms River, N.J. 


Indianapolis Public Library wants: Junior li- 
brarians, salary, $186c-2040; children’s librari- 
ans, $1920-$2220; first assistant circulation 
department, $2700-$3100. Write for application 
blank. 


Professional librarians wanted for openings 
in reference and branch services of library. 
Only accredited library school graduates. 
Please write enclosing small photograph, de- 
tailed qualifications, to librarian, Bay City Pub- 
lic Library, Bay City, Mich. Salary, $21c0- 
2700, depending on experience. 


Branch librarian, starting salary, $1800 with 
$60 annual increments until maximum of $2100 
is reached. B.A., B.L.S., with experience pre- 
ferred. Apply to Charles D. Kent, Chief Li- 
brarian, Regina Public Library, Regina, Sask., 
Canada. 


Wanted: Assistant in college library. Salary, 
$2000. Applicants should have administrative 
and cataloging experience. Indicate age, educa- 
tion, experience, and references. Agr. 


Wanted: Assistant librarian to teach “Th 
Use of the Library” to underclassmen throug 
English Composition I classes. Salary based 
on training and experience. Age. 


Wanted: Cataloger for a small attractive 
public library in Greater Miami, Fla. Grady. 
ate accredited library school. Salary, $20 
Only one interested in a permanent position 
need apply. Asgr. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, LS. degree 
and some experience. Salary, $1980-$2100 ¢. 
pending on qualifications. Position open De. 
cember 1. Write to librarian, Public Library 
Salem, Oregon. ‘ 


Wanted: Recent graduate of accredited |- 
brary school for reference and juvenile work in 
public library. Salary, $1800 to $2000. Writ 
librarian, Amarillo Public Library, Amarillo 
Tex. 


Wanted: An assistant librarian who soon wil 
be advanced to the position as librarian of the 
Bryan, Ohio, Public Library. Bryan is in the 
northwest corner of Ohio. A woman who is 2 
library school graduate and not more than 4; 
years old is preferred. Starting salary, $220. 
This library gives county-wide service with 
branches and stations. Williams County has 
population of 25,000. State experience and eduv- 
cation; enclose picture. 


Wanted: Personnel for Milwaukee Public 
Library. Examinations will be held in Decen- 
ber at convenient points throughout the country 
for chief of processing (book selection, catalog: 
ing, and repair), chief of children’s work, and 
municipal reference librarian. University grad- 
uation required in all positions; library school 
graduation with several years’ experience in 
first two positions; expert knowledge of public 
administration, economics, and statistics in case 
of municipal reference librarian. Beginning 
salary, $345, $315, and $345 per month respec: 
tively. Apply immediately to City Service Com- 
mission, 716 City Hall, Milwaukee. 


El 

Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 

a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 
ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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A. L. A. Handbook 


— is now being revised for the 1946 edition of the A.L.A. 
Handbook. The list of members will contain the latest in- 


formation as to position and address available in the Membership 


Office. 


If your dues have not been paid for 1946, send them without 


delay, so that your name will be listed as a member. 


If you have changed your position or address without notifying 
the Membership Office, you are urged to send information imme- 


diately so that correction may be made in proof. 


Membership Department 


American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Iil. 











an answer to one of the 
most challenging problems 
of librarianship 


Books For Adult Beginners 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE By 
PAULINE J. FIHE, VIOLA WALLACE, AND MARTHA SCHULZ 


Foreword by Rudolf Flesch 


NE OF THE most challenging problems in librarianship is the finding of boak 
for people who cannot or will not read,” says Rudolf Flesch in his Foreword t 
Books for Adult Beginners. “What is needed,” he states, “is a great deal of ' 
tience, understanding, and imagination—and, in addition, a good working tool such as tht 
list.” q 


This revised edition of Books for Adult Beginners contains approximately 500 ttle, 
more than twice as many as the 1939 edition. About 75% of the titles have been publ 
during the past six years. The list is arranged by difficulty for grades I-IV, and by 
matter for grades V-VII. Since there is a rapidly increasing group of immigrants 
class instruction in the English language and in the history and government of the 
States, the compilers have made a special effort to increase these sections. 


Each book in the list has been tested. Those for Grades I to IV were tested by a 
tion of the Gray-Leary tests and the Flesch formula, while those for Grades V to VII 
tested by the Flesch formula alone, a test which requires an average of 3 hours per 
The books listed are interesting, well-written, and adult in their approach, and the list cm 
tains such surprises as A Bell for Adano, Under a Lucky Star, and Here Is Your WaT 
selection of titles reveals that the compilers have kept in mind the fact that wisdom and lt 


eracy are not necessarily related. 


Published in October 56 p. 75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago |! 





